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NOTES OF THE WEEN 











Information about Prisoners 


On January 31, the Lord Chief 
Justice (sitting in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal) stated that the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division had considered 
the information and history of accused 
and convicted persons that should be 
given to the court, counsel, and solicitors 
by police officers before and after con- 
viction, and had resolved as follows: 

(1) Details of previous convictions 
must always be supplied by the police to 
the defending solicitor, or if no souicitor 
is instructed to defending counsel, on 
request. The Judges are of opinion that 
there is no obligation on a police officer 
to satisfy himself that the prisoner has 
authorized a statement of previous 
convictions to be given, as it is clearly 
within the ordinary authority of solicitor 
and counsel to obtain this information. 
In order that the defence may be properly 
conducted, the prisoner's advisers must 
know whether they can safely put the 
prisoner's character in issue. 


(2) There is no need for police officers 
to supply a list of previous convictions 
to the court before conviction, because 
the prisoner’s previous convictions are 
always set out in the confidential calendar 
with which the Judge is supplied by the 
governor of the gaol, whose duty it is to 
supply it. The police will, of course 
give any information to the governor that 
he may require to enable him to perform 
his duty. 

(_) A proof of evidence should be pre- 
pared by a police officer containing a 
factual statement of the previous con- 
victions, particulars of age, education, 
and employment, the date of arrest, 
whether the prisoner has been on bail, 
and, if previously convicted, the date of 
his last discharge from prison if known. 
It may also contain a short and concise 
Statement as to the prisoner's domestic 
and family circumstances, his general 
reputation and associates, and, if it is to 
be said that he associates with bad 
characcers, the officer giving evidence 
must be able to speak of this from his 
own knowledge. This proof may be 
given either with his brief or at the 
outset of the case to counsel for the 
prosecution and to no one else, as unless 
the accused is convicted it has no 
relevance. It need not be prepared in two 


parts. If the accused is convicted it 
is to be given to the court and to counsel 
for the defence, but it will be for counsel 
for the prosecution in the first place to 
decide how much of this he asks the officer 
to prove, while it will, of course, be open 
tothe presiding Judge to put any questions 
he may think fit. The statement should 
not be handed to the court or to de- 
fending counsel until the officer is sworn. 
It may by leave of the court be given to 
the shorthand writer, who may use it to 
check his note, but he must only tran- 
scribe so much as is given in evidence. 


Being Stopped by the Police 

It may come as a surprise to most 
people to learn that for every person 
arrested by the Metropolitan Police on 
suspicion there are perhaps some 20 
or 25 who are stopped and not arrested. 
Of the very large number who are stopped 
and give a satisfactory explanation of 
their conduct or property only a minute 
proportion resent it sufficiently to take 
steps by way of formal complaint or legal 
action. In a recent action, however, a man 
claimed, unsuccessfully, damages to the 
amount of £5,000. 


This was the case of Hamshere v 
Nott-Bower and Fletcher, reported in The 
Times of February 10. The plaintiff was 
a man of irreproachable character, but 
his conduct and appearance caused a 
police constable to be suspicious, and he 
stopped the plaintiff and asked him his 
name and address and what his rucksack 
contained. The constable, who seems to 
have been courteous throughout, apolo- 
gized for any inconvenience he had caused 
the plaintiff and, of course, allowed him 
to proceed. The plaintiff apparently 
complained of being stopped in the street 
for a few moments unlawfully detained, 
and felt that his character and reputation 
had been damaged. 


Streatfeild, J., observed that the officer 
was doing his duty, and that unless the 
police were empowered to stop and 
question persons in similar circumstances 
they could not carry out their du ies 
He referred to s. 66 of the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1839, which had stood the 
test of more than a hundred years, and 
which authorized the pol.ce to stop, 
search, and detain persons on re_son- 
able cause for suspecting they were in 
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possession of or conveying property 
stolen or unlawfully obtained. He 
decided in favour of the defendants 
without any doubt. 

This question arises occasionally when, 
as the result of the prevalence of house- 
breaking or stealing in a particular 
locality the police are more than usually 
on the watch for suspicious-looking 
persons or parcels. Correspondence in 
the press generally makes it appear that 
while a few people regard an incident of 
this kind as a gross interference with their 
liberty and an affront to their integrity, 
the majority accept the position that so 
long as the police are neither high-handed 
or discourteous in manner, they are per- 
forming a public service in attempting to 
catch criminals and recover stolen pro- 
perty, and that if we want them to be 
zealous in this respect we must be pre- 
pared to put up with a little inconveni- 
ence and to take it in good part. 


Penal Reform and Public Opinion 


An outstanding contribution to the 
debate in the House of Commons on 
capital punishment was the speech of Mr. 
Chuter Ede, who spoke with the experi- 
ence of a former Home Secretary who has 
felt the weight of responsibility attached 
to that office. Mr. Ede doubted whether 
public opinion today was in favour of 
the abolition of the death penalty. He 
observed that probably if there had been 
a plebiscite on any of the great penal 
reforms of the last hundred years there 
would not have been a majority in 
favour. There were times, he said, when 
the House of Commons had to say that 
a certain thing was right, even if public 
opinion at the moment was not of the 
same opinion. 

We do not legislate on the result of 
plebiscites, but elect our representative 
with a general mandate on matters of 
policy, and we leave it to the House of 
Commons to vote on the various measures 
proposed. For our part, we are glad 
that this is our method. Public opinion 
is often ill-informed, subject to temporary 
outbursts of emotion and formed without 
much thought. The House of Commons 
is well-informed and debates questions 
with due regard to their merits as revealed 
in careful and balanced discussion. It 
can, and sometimes does, give a lead to 
public opinion, with beneficial results. 


Two other points in Mr. Chuter Ede’s 
speech were that there was no proof either 
way about the deterrent effect of the death 
penalty, and that the M'Naghten Rules 
were in need of amendment. He feels, 
as do so many other students of the 
question, that juries would be helped by 


some guidance, on the law of insanity 
as a defence based on present modes of 
thought. The rules were, he said, passed 
at a time when knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind was far less complete 
than it was today. 


Evidence Act, 1938: A Person Not 


“ Interested ” 


Before admitting as evidence, under the 
Evidence Act, 1938, a written statement 
from a witness who does not attend the 
court, the court must be satisfied of 
certain conditions, and the provisions of 
s. | (3) may stand in the way. That sub- 
section reads: “* Nothing in this section 
shall render admissible as evidence any 
statement made by a person interested at 
a time when proceedings were pending or 
anticipated involving a dispute as to any 
fact which the statement might tend to 
establish.” A number of decisions 
have been given on the question of 
interest in the result of the proceedings. 


In Galler v. Galler (The Times, Febru- 
ary 9) one allegation was that the husband 
had committed adultery with a Danish 
nurse who looked after the children. 
Barnard, J., admitted a written statement 
from the nursemaid, holding that she was 
not a person interested. She had returned 
to live in Denmark. In her statement she 
denied the allegation. The learned Judge 
said he did not attach a great deal of 
importance to the denial in these circum- 
stances, but the husband had also denied 
it indignantly. There was the further 
point that if the wife’s story had been 
true she would surely not have gone 
away and left the children unprotected in 
an adulterous household. 


On the question of the weight to be 
attached to this class of evidence, s. 2 (1) 
of the Act states: “In estimating the 
weight, if any, to be attached to a state- 
ment rendered admissible as evidence by 
this Act, regard shall be had to all the 
circumstances from which any inference 
can reasonably be drawn as to the 
accuracy or otherwise of the statement, 
and in particular to the question whether 
or not the statement was made contem- 
poraneously with the occurrence or 
existence of the facts stated, and to the 
question whether or not the maker of 
the statement had any incentive to con- 
ceal or misrepresent facts.” 


Keeping Property Found 

Our article at p. 67, ante, about dealings 
with lost property, remarked that there 
are no differences in the law (or morals) 
between a currency note and a gold 
watch. This has prompted a reader to 
remind us of a Note of the Week at 116 


VOL. 


J.P.N. 289 which (we agree with him) is 
worth recalling as a parallel. This, 
especially, because that Note told how 
provincial magistrates had before them 
the general regulations which contain, as 
we said at p. 69, ante, requirements 
similar to those which, applying to the 
vehicles of the London Transport Exec- 
utive, so surprised a London magistrate. 
A woman travelling in a public service 
vehicle trod upon a watch and picked it 
up. Believing it (she said) to belong to 
a person known to her, she carried it 
away with the purpose of restoring it to 
him. So far, if what she said was true, 
she committed an offence against the 
regulations, for which a fine could be 
imposed (the parallel London regulations, 
it will be remembered, could not impose 
a penalty summarily enforceable), but not 
an offence of dishonesty, for she did not 
mean to appropriate the watch. Finding 
that she was mistaken about its belonging 
to her friend, she handed it over to her 
husband, who said he would wear it for 
six months and see whether anybody 
claimed it. This looks like some muddled 
idea of a period of limitation, but (in 
itself) the man, like his wife, could have 
been honest in intention. Had he taken 
steps to put himself on the safe side of 
the fence, by informing the police or the 
owners of the omnibus that his wife had 
found the watch and that he was holding 
it, little could have been said against him. 
Where a man nec vi nec clam nec precario 
uses another’s portable property, he is 
normally a trespasser and as such 
answerable in damages to the true owner: 
nominal damages in any event, and if the 
consequence of his trespass is that the 
article is lost or injured, damages based 
upon its value. But using another 
person's property is not of itself a criminal 
offence : it may, of course, be evidence 
from which a criminal intent may be 
inferred. The man’s use of the watch 
was not wholly clam (indeed, the owner 
saw him using it and this led to prose- 
cution), but beyond carrying the watch in 
such a way that it was seen he had done 
nothing to defeat the inference that he 
meant to keep it: the story is unfortu- 
nately silent about what he said when the 
watch was claimed—a material point for, 
had he even at that late stage been frank 
about how it came into his possesssion, 
and shown himself ready to part with it 
upon reasonable proof of the claimant's 
ownership, he could hardly have been 
convicted. However, convicted he was, 
not of the technical offence against the 
regulations (it was his wife, not he, who 
was liable for this, since she had found 
the watch) but of the more serious offence 
of larceny. 





CXIX 


Which goes to show that the line of 
conduct which (as we said before) decent 
people follow without thinking, when 
they find some valuable object in a public 
vehicle or other public place, is also the 
line of simple prudence. 


The Control of Hospitals 


The view is sometimes expressed that 
hospitals should be more democratically 
controlled than through a system of 
nomination which goes down from the 
membership of the regional hospital 
boards, which are appointed by the 
Minister of Health, to the hospital 
management committees appointed by 
each board and to the house committees 
appointed by each hospital management 
committee. Some local authorities who 
were reluctant to lose their former poor 
law hospitals to the State consider that 
they should now return to them. In Nor- 
folk, for instance, according to a report in 
the Eastern Daily Express, the county 
council favours this rearrangement, but 
only if no additional charge is imposed 
on the county rate. This seems to be 
the crux of the matter. The cost of the 
hospital service is now borne by the 
Exchequer after allowing for miscel- 
laneous receipts including a small con- 
tribution from the National Insurance 
Fund, and it is inconceivable that Parlia- 
ment would agree that any of them should 
be entrusted to local authorities to be 
administered as they think fit and for the 
total cost to be still borne out of national 
taxation. The local authorities’ associa- 
tions seem to be in favour of the 
assumption by local authorities of the 
participation in the administration of a 
part of the hospital service. They do so 
because, in their opinion, local people and 
locally-elected representatives should be 
more directly associated with the service. 
It is suggested by those who take this 
view that experience of the past six years 
has shown that whilst ratepayers continue 
to know and to be able to approach 
personally their elected representatives 
they find difficulty in knowing, or fail to 
ascertain, what persons serve on hospital 
management committees. It is con- 
sidered as more than merely desirable 
that the administration of the hospitals 
now under the control of 400 hospital 
management committees should become 
democratically controlled and to this end 
more responsibilities could be, it is 
contended, and should be, given to local 
authorities. At present only a very small 
proportion of the members of the bodies 
responsible for the administration of 
hospitals are appointed on the nomina- 
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tion of local authorities and neither the 
Minister, nor in the case of hospital 
management committees, the regional 
hospital board is required to accept any 
nomination put forward. 


Other local authorities take a different 
view from Norfolk. The West Riding 
county council, for instance, according 
to the Yorkshire Post, is entirely opposed 
to any part of the hospital service being 
returned to local authorities. It is felt 
by that council that to bring forward pro- 
posals of such a revolutionary character 
at this stage, when the National Health 
Service has been operating for only six 
years, would be most unwise and contrary 
to all accepted principles of good govern- 
ment. The council is not satisfied that a 
re-allocation of hospital administrative 
functions in this way would result in a 
better service and is disturbed at the 
possibility of local authorities being 
required to bear some part of the cost 
of the service if the transfer takes 
place. 

There has been some criticism at 
hospital authorities transacting their 
business in private and those who take 
this view have suggested that the press 
should be generally admitted to their 
meetings which is, we believe, the practice 
of some such bodies. It is not often, 
however, that the press are admitted to 
meetings of committees of local authori- 
ties as distinct from meetings of the 
council but when the report of a com- 
mittee comes before the council it may 
be debated in public with the press 
present. Some hospital bodies which 
agreed originally to allow representatives 
of the press to attend their meetings have 
altered this practice. For instance, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian, 
the Perthshire Mental Hospitals Board 
has decided to discontinue this practice 
in view it is alleged “ of a succession of 
misunderstandings by newspaper re- 
porters.” This argument seems to us 
to be decidedly “* weak.” 


Snow Ploughs 


At this time of the year it is perhaps 
still seasonable to consider the financial 
obligations attached to the snow plough. 
Section 5 (5) of the Vehicles Excise Act, 
1949, provides among other things that 
the expression “ trailer ” shall not include 
a snow plough for the purpose of that 
Act. In the Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 17 
and s. 18 say that (which are not dealing 
with insurance) the expression “ trailer ™ 
is not to include any vehicle used solely 
for carrying water for the purpose of the 
drawing vehicle, or any agricultural 
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vehicle not constructed to carry a load. 
Thus the expression “trailer” for the 
purpose of different Acts has different 
meanings. The point arises whether, in 
the normal policy of insurance which 
excludes motor cars drawing trailers, a 
special policy will have to be taken out 
for motor vehicles bearing a snow plough. 
The Act of 1949 suggests (rather un- 
usually) that a snow plough which 
normally precedes a vehicle would, apart 
from the exclusion, be considered as a 
trailer. Would it therefore be considered 
a trailer for the purpose of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1949, where it would appear 
that it is not, normally, specifically 
excluded ? 


Houses : The Best Year Since the War 


The Housing Return for England and 
Wales (Cmd. 9367) and the Housing 
Return for Scotland (Cmd. 9366) show 
some cheering facts and figures. For 
the second year in succession the Govern- 
ment’s target of 300,000 houses a year 
has been beaten. 


In the past year the number of per- 
manent houses completed in Great 
Britain was 347,605. This was 28,826 
more than the previous year 1953 
(318,779 houses) and represented the 
best figure since the war. There were 
291,477 houses under construction at the 
end of last year compared with 309,442 
at the end of 1953. This indicates a 
slowing down by about five per cent., per 
annum. 


Another outstanding feature is the 
growth of effort by the private builder 
During 1954 private builders in Great 
Britain built 90,636 houses—44 per cent 
more than in the previous year. There 
was also an increase of 0-4 per cent. to 
256,969 in the number of houses built for 
letting in 1954. 


Houses under construction at the end 
of the year included 202,295 by local 
authorities, 75,345 by private builders, 
8,636 by Government departments and 
4,777 by housing associations. The total 
number of houses and flats completed 
since 1945 is now 1,922,655 of which 
332,460 have been built by private 
builders. There were also 23,000 families 
accommodated in temporary housing in 
service camps at the end of 1954 


The housing labour force in England 
and Wales at the end of October, 1954, 
was 288,000 and there were 17,855 
building workers in direct labour under 
local authorities at the end of that year 
Repair, maintenance and conversion 
engaged a further 146,000 workers (May 
1954) 
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DIABETES AND THE ROAD TRAFFIC ACT 


By A DIABETIC POLICE OFFICER 


The author of this article has been a diabetic for many years, 
and he has been prompted to write it principally on account of 
the misunderstanding and ignorance about diabetes on the part 
of the layman, and particularly by the inaccurate phrases which 
are used about it in legal journals, such as “ diabetic illness,” 
“ diabetic attack,” “ sudden illness,” etc. 

It is hoped that the material which follows will be of assistance 
to all who may have to deal with a road traffic case in which 
diabetes is involved, that is to say, magistrates and their clerks, 
solicitors and the police 

A diabetic can go into a coma for two reasons. (1) A diabetic 
coma because his blood sugar level is too high. (2) An insulin 
coma because his blood sugar level is too low 

The former can be caused through eating too many starchy 
foods, not taking enough insulin, or (most unlikely) because the 
sufferer is not aware that he has the disease, the latter, by not 
eating enough food to balance his insulin intake. 

It is the latter condition—the insulin coma—which could 
render a diabetic liable to prosecution for being under the in- 
fluence of insulin (a drug) whilst in charge of a motor vehicle. 


Before going further, it should be explained that a coma is an 
extreme result and is a rare occurrence, at any rate, on the open 
road. 

Insulin is a natural product of an animal pancreas which is 
injected artificially to enable a diabetic to control the amount 
of sugar in his blood, and thus help him to live normally. That 
insulin is a drug, there can be no doubt, for a drug is defined as 
“a substance used as a medicine.” (Blakiston’s New Gould 
Medical Dictionary.) 

In the diabetic and medical world the condition to which all 
diabetics on insulin are temporarily liable, and which forms the 
main basis of this article is termed “ hypoglycaemic reaction ™ 
meaning sub-normal blood sugar. For the convenience of the 
lay reader it will be termed an “ insulin reaction * and he should 
be careful to distinguish it from “ diabetic coma.” A diabetic 
coma is a condition of nature in contrast to an “ insulin reaction 
or coma " which is an artificial condition brought about by the 
hand of man. A word of qualification should be added here, in 
that a diabetic could, if he so desired, put himself into a coma by 
not taking insulin and living entirely on large quantities of sugar 
and starchy foods ; contrarily he can induce a coma by taking 
a big dose of insulin and eating nothing to counteract it 


The following is taken from The Diabetic Life, by R. D 
Lawrence, which explains these conditions in greater detail 


DIAGNOSIS BETWEEN INSULIN OR DIABETIC COMA 


It may be difficult at first sight to determine whether an un- 
conscious condition in a diabetic is due to true “ diabetic “ coma 
or to “ insulin ” coma, caused by an overdose of insulin produc- 
ing profound hypoglycaemia (low blood sugar). This is particu- 
larly difficult when no reliable information about the case is 
available. If the patient is known to be a diabetic who has been 
receiving insulin regularly, especially if in large doses, the proba- 
bility is in favour of insulin coma. If, however, it is uncertain 
whether the patient has been receiving insulin regularly and 
recently, the physical condition of the patient is a better guide 
than the history 

The blood sugar is always low in insulin comas, usually below 
0-05 per cent., and usually above 03 per cent., in diabetic coma, 


and this easily differentiates the conditions. However, it may be 
impossible to estimate the blood sugar, and at any rate much 
valuable time will be lost before the result is obtained. The urine 
is loaded with sugar and ketone bodies in diabetic coma, whereas 
sugar is usually absent, although sugar and traces of acetone 
may be present, in insulin coma. It is important to remember 
that the blood sugar may have been high only a few hours before 
an insulin coma and some sugar secreted then, may remain in 
the bladder and be found in the first specimen. It will be absent, 
however, in a second sample of urine obtained as soon as possible. 
If urine tests are doubtful, the points on the chart shown below 
usually differentiate the two conditions. If any doubt remains, 
and there is little time to lose, the patient should be immediately 
treated with sugar for insulin coma, and this cannot seriously 
hurt a case of diabetic coma. Such treatment should recover 
a case of insulin coma in, at the most, 15 minutes and thus 
establish the diagnosis. 


DIAGNOSTIC TABLE 





Diabetic Coma Insulin Coma 





Very sudden 
Moist 

Quiet 

Normal tension 
Normal 

Normal 

Sweating common 
Absent 

Normal 

Vomiting rare 
Convulsions frequent 


Onset 
Tongue 
Respiration 
Pulse 


Gradua! 
Dry 
Air hunger 
Feeble, rapid 

Low blood pressure 
Temperature Sub-norma! at first 
Skin Dry, blue colour 
Dehydration Marked 
Eye Tension Usually low 
Gastric Vomiting usual 
Nervous System No pathognomic 

signs 

Usually absent 
Contracted or normal 


Normal or brisk 
Often dilated 


Reflexes 

Pupil 
Laboratory Tests 

Urine Sugar 

Ketones 

Blood Sugar 
Alkali Reserve 


Absent or traces 
Absent or traces 
Hypog!ycaemia 
Normal 


Hyperg!lycaemia 
Very low 


(The Diabetic Life, by R. D. Lawrence, M.D., F.R.C.P.; J. & A. 
Churchill, Ltd.) 

In most cases, however, a diabetic who understands his con- 
dition should know his own symptoms which presage the onset 
of an insulin reaction, and which readers will now appreciate 


is the forerunner of an insulin coma. A diabetic should always 
carry with him, or in his motor vehicle, sugar, or chocolate, so 
that he can immediately rectify his condition. In my opinion, 
therefore, the law is concerned principally with the insulin re- 
action or coma. 

If a case should occur in which it is established that a person 
was suffering from a “ diabetic coma whilst in charge of a 
motor vehicle, | do not see how any court could convict under 
s. 15 of the Road Traffic Act because the defendant is not under 
the influence of a drug. The question of his suitability to hold a 
licence, and thus to drive a motor vehicle at all, is one that 
obviously comes to mind, but cannot be dealt with here, as 
it concerns the local taxation officer 

What are the steps to be taken to ascertain whether there is 
a case for prosecution in the event of an insulin reaction and, if 
so, can the defendant be found guilty ? 

The police are first on the scene, and they set in motion the 
usual procedure—arrest, medical examination by the police 
surgeon, and so on. Here, the most important evidence will 
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appear—the blood test and the doctor's certificate that defendant 
is Or is not fit to drive the vehicle. If insulin reaction is suspected 
the police should warn the Forensic Science Laboratory so that 
they can test the blood sugar. One important question here for 
the police (and the magistrates if the case reaches the court) is 
the state of defendant's blood sugar. The next point to consider 
is how much and what kind of insulin does he take and when 
did he have his last injection ? 

There are many different kinds of insulin to suit various persons, 
but they can be classified generally into three types. (1) Soluble 
or quick acting insulin. (2) Globin insulin or medium acting and 
(3) Protamine zinc insulin, slow acting (abbreviated P.Z.1.). In the 
case of P.Z.1. the action of the insulin is retarded by a suspension 
of the solution in a zinc complex and its effects last up to 24 hours 
after injection. It would be most unusual for a person taking 
this type of insulin to be rendered suddenly incapable of driving 
a motor vehicle as he would receive warning symptoms (such as 
headache, giddiness, loss of memory, sweating, double vision, 
faintness) that his blood sugar was low and he needed a meal or 
sugar. It is the soluble insulin that is most likely to cause trouble, 
and this is usually taken in two doses—morning and evening— 
say 60 units at 8 a.m. and 60 units at 6 p.m., according to the 
patient’s working hours and his usual mealtimes. 

One hundred and twenty units is a large dose of soluble insulin 
to take each day, and anyone taking this amount would be liable 
to insulin reaction about mid-day or after, or at about 11 p.m. 
or later, if he were a night worker. 

Persons on the medium or slow acting insulins which are usually 
taken in one dose in the morning, are liable to insulin reaction 
in the afternoon—say 4 or 5 p.m. and later. Such persons usually 
have to take some carbohydrate or sugar about this time, to carry 
them on until the evening meal. 

With some persons the onset of an insulin reaction can be 
sudden, and many factors can contribute to it, such as fatigue, 
irregular meals, over-exertion, prolonged exercise, strain, excite- 
ment and even the weather, as the writer knows from experience. 
But reactions seldom come on without the warning symptoms 
previously described. 

Many diabetics are members of the Diabetic Association which 
was formed, inter alia, to encourage diabetics to look after them- 
selves properly and lead a normal life. A sensible diabetic, there- 
fore, is one who looks after himself, knows the rules, and, because 
he knows his own symptoms, never allows himself to reach the 
stage of being unable to drive a motor vehicle, any more than 
a normal person over indulges in alcohol. For a diabetic on 
large doses of insulin of any sort, some barley sugar in his motor 
vehicle is very necessary. He arms himself against unexpected 
delays. 

Further, every diabetic should carry next to the skin a disc 
enscribed “* Diabetic. Insulin case,” and somewhere about him 
a card indicating the kind and amount of insulin taken, and the 
address of his doctor. This precaution makes it easier for the 
doctors at the hospitals to deal with them if they are rendered 
unconscious through any accident. 

It will be seen from the above paragraphs that a certain amount 
of negligence comes into the picture, which the police should take 
into account, and they should make inquiries into everything 
the defendant did, in eating, working or sleeping since he had 
the last injection. 

Let us consider a hypothetical case. 

A has been a serious diabetic for many years, but does not 
bother about it. He takes a large dose of soluble insulin at 6 a.mm., 
has his usual breakfast at 7 a.m., and drives a furniture removal 
van 40 miles to a place where he assists in unloading it and carry- 
ing heavy articles up the stairs. This occupies him until 12 
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o'clock, when he drives the now empty lorry, say a few miles, to 
get his lunch. He has forgotten his stand-by barley sugar, and a 
traffic jam makes him late for his lunch—when he gets on the 
the move again he gets a bad insulin reaction, drives all over the 
road and finishes over the pavement in a shop window. His last 
recollection is moving off after the traffic jam. (The reader is 
referred to 118 J.P. 755, P.P. No. 4, if he believes this to be too 
fanciful.) 

If it can be established : (a) That defendant was not able to 
control a motor vehicle properly. (5) That his condition was 
due to an insulin reaction. (c) That he failed to take reasonable 
precautions to prevent it, and (d) That he realized that he was 
suffering from an insulin reaction, yet went on driving, then a 
prima facie case is made out, and if the magistrates are satisfied 
on all four points then, in the writer's opinion, the defendant is 
under the influence of a drug and should be convicted. 

It is considered, however, that the degree of negligence shown 
would have to be fairly great to warrant a conviction, as there 
are so many angles to consider—for instance, the defendant's 
general level of intelligence, his relations with and visits to his 
own doctor, the length of time he has had the disease, its severity 
as indicated by the amount of insulin he takes, his general under- 
standing of insulin reactions (whether he has had them before 
and their onset is sudden or gradual), and whether accompanied 
by warning symptoms or not. 

So much for a case under s. 15 of the Road Traffic Act. Now 
let us consider cases under ss. 11 and 12 of the Road Traffic Act, 
where, for one reason or another, the police are unable to sub- 
stantiate a charge under s. 15. Let us suppose that the defendant 
was under the influence of an insulin reaction, but took some 
sugar immediately after his bad driving and put himself right. 
A state of affairs which can be brought about in five to 15 
minutes. 

If the defendant introduces diabetes into the case to try and 
extricate himself from a charge of dangerous or careless driving, 
he is on a very sticky wicket, and, reverting to the practical point 
previously quoted, I agree with the learned opinion given therein 

the defendant has to show that he was so much under the in- 
fluence of an insulin reaction as not to know what he was doing 
If he succeeds, then he is not fit to drive a motor vehicle and the 
facts should be reported to the local taxation officer with a view 
to withdrawal of his licence to drive 

If he pleads diabetes and fails, the police can properly ask for 
disq salification for such t'me as the court see fit. This would 
give defendant a year or more to learn better how to look after 
himself, and justice would be done to a “ smart Alec ™! 

It is recommended, therefore, that where an insulin reaction 
is suspected as the cause of an accident, or incident involving a 
motor vehicle, the police should prefer two charges, under s. 15 
of the Road Traffic Act, if possible, and ss. 11 or 12, as the cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

It only remains to revert to the diabetic coma, which is a very 
rare and almost impossible occurrence for a person in charge of 
a motor vehicle. As stated before, the defendant is ill, and, there- 
fore, his condition can only be used as a defence to a charge 
under s. 11 or s. 12. 

The same state of affairs will apply as already indicated. He 
must prove that he was so ill that he did not know what he was 
doing. Such a defendant is going to be in hospital for quite a 
long time so that these legal niceties are only of academic 
interest. But it is relevant to remind readers of questions 12 
and 1Sin the “ Application form for a licence to drive a motor 
vehicle,”’ which are as follows : 


12. Do you suffer from epilepsy, or from sudden attacks of 
disabling giddiness or fainting ? 
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15. Are you suffering from any other disease, mental or 
physical, or disability which would be likely to cause the driving 
by you of a motor vehicle to be a source of danger to the public? 

An experienced and controlled diabetic can answer “ No” to 
both these questions. So can diabetics who are not taking insulin. 

Readers may wonder, after reading this article, whether any 
diabetics are fit to drive motor vehicles at all. There are thousands 
of them, up and down the country, driving year in and year out, 
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working at all sorts of jobs, and leading such normal lives that 
nobody, apart from their doctors and near relatives, would know 
they had diabetes, unless they were told. 

It is only the extreme and unusual case which is likely to come 
before the court and the “ smart Alec.” 

The writer feels that any diabetic who allows himself to become 
involved in a road incident because of his affliction is letting the 
side down. A little sugar is better than none at all! 


SELECTING CASES FOR PROBATION 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


It is often said that the success of the probation system depends 
upon the quality of the probation officer. Equally important, 
however, is the quality of the probationer. That is to say, it 
is essential for courts to select for this type of treatment those 
who are likely to be amenable to it. 

In its report (Cmd. 5122) published in 1936, the Departmental 
Committee on the Social Services in Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction said that “to place persons on probation, where 
the circumstances do not justify it, imposes an unfair burden 
on the probation officer and brings discredit on the system.” 
Few would quarrel with these remarks. The difficulty is to 
determine when the circumstances do justify probation and when 
they do not 

The original statute, the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
enjoined the court, before making a probation order, to have 
regard to “ the character, antecedents, age, health or mental 
condition of the offender, or to the trivial nature of the offence, 
or to the extenuating circumstances under which the offence 
was committed " (s. 1 (1)) 

The mention of age gave many people the impression that 
probation was suitable for young offenders only. The words 
“mental condition implied to some that mentally defective 
people were particularly suitable for probation. The triviality of 
the offence would seem to have justified what is now known 
as an absolute discharge rather than probationary supervision. 

The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, avoids these ambiguities of 
language by generalizing more widely. It merely requires that 
courts, before making a probation order, should have regard to 
“ the circumstances, including the nature of the offence and the 
character of the offender ™ (s. 3 (1)). Exactly what type of offence 
and what character of offender are most suitably dealt with by 
release on probation is left to the court's discretion. 

It is interesting and instructive to try to discover how that 
discretion is exercised at the present time. For information as 
to the type of offences for which probation orders are made, 
the criminal statistics for England and Wales are illuminating. 
They show that probation is considered appropriate for a very 
wide range of offences indeed 

During 1952 and 1953, courts of assize and quarter sessions 
made probation orders for every type of offence against the 
person and against property except murder and endangering 
life at sea. Im 1953 in these courts, shop-breaking was the 
subject of the greatest number of probation orders (1,247 for men 
and 23 for women; this was out of a total of 5,552 men and 44 
women convicted). Others placed on probation during the year 
at courts of assize and quarter sessions included 114 burglars, 
15 bigamists, 10 women guilty of attempted murder and eight 
of infanticide, four men convicted of rape, and 18 men and six 
women convicted of incest. Ten persons were placed on pro- 
bation for sacrilege, nine for precuring abortion, 42 for malicious 
wounding, 37 for robbery, 49 for forgery and three for perjury. 


In the magistrates’ courts the range was even wider. In 1953, 
offences for which probation orders were made included, for 
example, brothel keeping (nine), cruelty to animals (25), cruelty 
to children (216), drunkenness, simple and with aggravations 
(133), offences by prostitutes (51), begging (22), living on 
prostitutes’ earnings (54). Larceny was easily the commonest 
offence in these courts and, as might be expected, the largest 
number of probation orders (15,461) were made for the various 
categories of this offence. 


It is for certain offences involving abnormal sexual behaviour, 
however, that probation is apparently deemed proportionately 
most appropriate. According to the criminal statistics, in 1953, 
542 (24-03 per cent.) of the 2,214 persons convicted of indecent 
exposure, were placed on probation. Of the 2,302 persons 


convicted in all courts of indecent assault on females, 765 (33°23 
per cent.) were made the subject of probation orders. 


Helpful indeed as the criminal statistics are in indicating the 
type of offences for which courts are making probation orders 
at the present time, they throw only a faint light upon the type 
and character of person who is subject to these orders. 


At what age is probation most used? Here there is some 
help. In 1953, the criminal statistics inform us, 40 per cent 
of all males aged between eight and 13 found guilty of indictable 
offences were placed on probation; for females of this age- 
group the figure was 49 per cent. The percentage declines with 
age. Of males of 30 years and over found guilty of indictable 
offences, only seven per cent. were placed on probation, and of 
females only 17 per cent. 


What sex are most probationers? From the probation statis- 
tics for 1953, we learn that of the 45,741 persons on probation 
at the end of that year, 37,295 (81°5 per cent.) were males and 
8,446 (18-5 per cent.) were females. 


Are people often placed on probation more than once? 
According to the probation statistics, of those who were on 
probation on December 31, 1953 and were under 14, 13-5 per 
cent. had been on probation more than once. Of those 14 and 
under 17 the percentage was 20°5. For the age-group 17 and 
under 21, the figure was 25-2 per cent. and for those over 21, 
18-8 per cent. 


From what type of occupation do the majority of probationers 
come? Is their employment record generally bad? Are more 
of them married or single? Have many of them a previous record 
of crime? From what social class do the majority come? Our 
statistical sources are silent on these questions. We can learn 
from probation statistics that in 1953, 79-2 per cent. of males 
and 84 per cent. of females completed their period of probation 
satisfactorily, but because we do not have the answer to these 
questions and other questions we might like to ask, we are 
unable to specify the factors which may have led to these suc- 
cesses. Until we can attempt to explain—and thus to forecast 
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—the failures and successes of probation, its use must inevitably 
remain haphazard. 

It may of course be argued that the vagaries of human be- 
haviour—and mistehaviour—cannot be the subject of an exact 
science. Be that as it may, in recent years, in an effort to reduce 
the haphazard nature of selection for probation, attempts have 
been made in the United States to enumerate specific factors 
which are generally associated with success or lack of success. 
The results of such studies have even in some cases been reduced 
to the form of prediction tables. The general findings so far, 
appear to be what might have been imagined—that probationers 
with normal social backgrounds and good previous records tend 
to violate probation less frequently. 


The United States’ Attorney-General’s “ Survey of Release 
Procedures (1939) gives details of a study of 19,000 probation 
cases from 24 different areas. As well as confirming the general 
conclusions that absence of criminal antecedents and the exist- 
ence of stable social and employment backgrounds are conducive 
to success on probation, the results seemed to indicate that 
young offenders rather than older and single rather than 
married were more likely to break down on probation. 


DELEGATION 


We mentioned at 118 J.P.N. 697 that the duty to give (and 
revoke) a certificate of disrepair could be delegated to a com- 
mittee, but could not be handed over to an officer, despite the 
technical nature of the document: St. Leonard, Shoreditch Vestry 
v. Holmes (1885) 50 J.P. 132. A correspondent has since asked 
whether in our opinion the function must be delegated to one 
of the regular committees, such as those dealing with public 
health and housing, or can be entrusted to a sub-committee of 
one of those committees, with a view to saving time. Alterna- 
tively, can a special committee be appointed of one person, 
such as the chairman of one of the regular committees ? 

To take this last question first, we see no reason to interpret 
the word “ committee” in the Lcecal Government Act, 1933, 
in any other than its popular sense. In ordinary speech the 
word is often used in antithesis to an individual, as in the phrase 
“committee government.” Certainly by its etymology it can 
denote any person or body to whom something is committed, 
but nobody thus thinks of it, apart from the specialized use in 
the Lunacy Act, 1890, marked by a different pronunciation. Our 
opinion that the many committees of the local government world 
are meant by Parliament each to consist of more than a single 
person is strengthened by incidental provisions in the Act of 
1933, such as s. 85 (3) which requires that at least two-thirds 
of each committee shall be members of the local authority, 
and para. 3 in part V of sch. 3, requiring that minutes of com- 
mittee meetings shall be kept. There is nothing, it may be said, 
to preclude expressly and as a matter of law the appointment 
of one person, except where (as it has done in some Acts but 
not in the Act of 1933) Parliament has laid down rules for 
members which necessitate more than one. In other words, 
suppose a one-man committee was appointed, could the council 
repudiate acts done by that person, within the scope of the 
delegation to him? It is not necessary to go as far as this; it 
is enough to say that the whole trend of language in the Act of 
1933 and other statutes relating to committees shows that 
Parliament was not thinking of a single person. Of course, a 
local authority, like any other corporate body, has power to 
appoint an agent, and must carry out most functions through 
its agents. It has rather greater facility for doing so than have 
some other corporations. An agent can be appointed, if proper 
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It may be said that even if some form of prediction table 
were eventually developed, there would always be individuals 
who would differ from the norm, for whom allowance must be 
made. With a type of treatment so personal as probation, this 
is undoubtedly true. The man who for years has had no fixed 
address will suddenly settle down; the ne’er-do-well will decide 
to work regularly; the man with a long prison record will become 
law-abiding. The statistics, on occasion, will inevitably be 
confounded. This does not, however, render them valueless. 
Properly used as a general guide to normal response, prediction 
figures might help to make release on probation a more accurate 
instrument of treatment than it is at present. 


However, this is to look far into the future. A first task 
might be to attempt to obtain a fuller knowledge of the persons 
who are at present being made the subject of probation orders. 
From this study might develop a means of assessing the factors 
which are associated with success or failure. Even a little 
progress in this field would assist the courts considerably. At 
present they are working in the dark, or in the light of a limited 
experience, which perhaps amounts to the same thing. 

F.V. J. 


OR AGENCY 


forms are followed, and sometimes by implication, though called 
something else. If then, a councillor is charged by his council 
to inspect property, or negotiate a bargain, the council may be 
bound by what he does, under the ordinary rules of agency 
and estoppel, but their position, and his, will be no better (and 
no worse) if he is called a *“* committee.”” The appellation does 
not seem to matter much, so long as the business to be done is 
the council’s own business, and no more 


It becomes important when, as in issuing or revoking a licence 
for a slaughter-house or hackney carriage (and some comparable 
matters), or a certificate of disrepair, the council's own affairs 
are not involved, or not involved alone. The council are then 
performing a public function which does not affect them and 
affects two private persons, in the certificate case; a public 
function, which in the licence case affects a private person in his 
relations with the world at large. 


A hackney carriage licence issued in their name by an agent 
not entitled by statute to issue it would not protect the licensee. 
A certificate of disrepair issued in their name by a person not 
properly and effectively appointed for the purpose would be a 
nullity. The landlord would not be precluded by it from recover- 
ing what he claimed, and the tenant would have been deprived 
of the answer in legal proceedings intended to be given. More- 
over, the burden of costs would fall upon the private persons 
involved, not upon the council. It would be wholly wrong to 
expose the landlord and tenant to the risk of being put in this 
position. 

Our correspondent also asked whether a local authority could 
make up the minimum number constituting a committee by 
appointing (say) the chairman of a committee and the council's 
engineer, and delegating to them the duty of issuing certificates. 
We have dealt, in substance, with this query in other contexts. 
It is plain that the expedient cannot be resorted to; a committee 
established under the powers of the Local Government Act, 
1933, can by s. 85 (3) include persons who are not members of the 
council, but by s. 94 such persons must not (with certain excep- 
tions for educational employees) be disqualified from membership, 
and officials are disqualified by s. 59. A committee, therefore, 
purporting to comprise two members and an official would be 
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a committee of the two members; a committee of one member 
and an official (whatever else it was) would not be a committee 
of two persons. Even in the council's own business, we should 
say that acts performed (as is not unknown, for instance, where 
business has to be dealt with in the holiday recess) by the chair- 
man of a committee, under a delegation or purported delegation 
of the council's powers, ought to be regarded as the acts of an 
agent, needing formal ratification by the council or committee 
when it reassembles, not as acts of a committee which can 
take effect (if the council has so directed) without approval 
by the council. 

A rather similar question came to us from another district. 
Can a local authority which has to deal with great pressure of 
work in a certain matter delegate the same matter to two com- 
mittees, or to a (main) committee and one of its sub-committees? 
We gather the idea is that the two (main) committees will be 
meeting in successive weeks or fortnights, and so the work can 
be dealt with promptly; if there be a delegation to a sub- 
committee as well as to a main committee, the council can 
assure a weekly opportunity for handling it. 
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In our opinion the council can do any of these things, but 
it must, in its own interest and that of other persons who may 
be affected (for instance, if the business be the issue and revo- 
cation of certificates of disrepair) express its delegations clearly. 
It must be remembered that, except in the cases where Parlia- 
ment has made some special provision for delegation, a delega- 
tion can be withdrawn by the council, and, if care is not exer- 
cised, it may be found that a later delegation has by implication 
cancelled an earlier delegation, with the result that something 
done by the main committee (in the case of the main committee 
and the sub-committee) will prove ineffectual, because the 
council has, inadvertently, entrusted power to the sub-committee 
alone. 

The essential thing is that delegations to committees, large 
or small, shall be so framed that whatever is done can not be 
challenged. Especialiy is this so where (as with licences for 
carrying on a business, and now with certificates of disrepair) 
the rights of private persons are involved, and any litigation 
about the effectiveness of the delegation would have to be paid 
for out of private pockets. 


THE VALUE OF CEREMONIAL IN GOVERNMENT 


By J. F. GARNER, LL.M 


The recent action taken by Manchester Corporation in order 
to establish their right to prevent other persons from bearing 
the Corporation's Arms, and thereby reviving the ancient juris- 
diction of the Court of Chivalry, prompts the question, is it 
worth-while? In an extended form, with which this article is 
concerned, the question may be phrased, is the expenditure on 
ceremonial of various kinds, by central and local authorities, 
justifiable in modern times? No doubt the pageantry sur- 
rounding the British Crown may not really need justification, 
but at a somewhat lower level of the governmental hierarchy, 
many a ratepayer has been heard to utter an occasional criti- 
cism of the expense involved in the purchase of a new robe for 
his worship the mayor, or of a chain of office for the chairman 
of the local urban district council. It has been established (see, 
¢.g., Attorney-General v. Batley Corporation (1872), 26 L.T. 392) 
that rate fund moneys may not be expended for such purposes, 
but the effect of this ruling may be avoided in practice by increas- 
ing the mayor's salary, on the (tacit) understanding that he will 
purchase the objects required and present them to the council 
(see Civic Ceremonial, by F. G. and J. F. Garner, at p. 77). On 
the other hand, the town clerk of a non-county borough was 
recently advised by the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment that the Minister's sanction under s. 228 (1) of the Local 
Government Act, 1933, to the expenditure from the rate fund 
of moneys for the purchase of a new mayor's robe, was not 
necessary, as the purchase of such an item was incidental to 
the maintenance of the civic dignity of the borough. Are these 
outward symbols of authority and the ceremonies centred round 
the mayor and the chairman, but a modern example of the 
Roman Emperor's “ circenses,” which, with the “ panem”™ of 
the welfare state, serve to keep the proletariat quiet and 
complacent ? 

It is the belief of the present writer that ceremonial has a very 
positive, though perhaps ill-defined, part to play in modern 
government in all its major branches. This part may be expressed 
in the main as the stimulation of public interest in the machinery 
of government, so that the ordinary citizen feels that he is taking 
part personally in the government of the country—in a much 
more realistic manner than simply through the cold and imper- 
sonal instrument of the ballot box. This estimation can best 


be justified by an examination of the importance of ceremonial 
at different levels of government in Britain. But first we should 
make a few general observations on the type of ceremonial we 
have in mind. It is essential that all ceremonial, if it is to have 
any real value, should be properly and sensibly executed 
“ Properly,” in that the ceremonial must be performed in due 
order, without fuss but with decent solemnity, and with regard 
to the rules of precedence and custom. Ceremonial must also be 
“ sensibly " executed, in that it must be performed with regard 
to its origins, history and meaning. Ceremonial not based on 
tradition, or having no meaning, is a waste of time and money. 
In some cases, the tradition may seem to be “ borrowed,”’ as in 
the case of the mace and robes of a newly chartered borough, 
but at least such insignia of the dignity of the borough are 
justified by the ancient usages of other and older boroughs ; 
the importation of some essentially local custom from another 
town would, on the other hand, normally be pointless and quite 
unjustifiable. There would, for example, be little point in 
observing in some other town the High Wycombe ancient custom 
of distributing cakes to the populace on the occasion of a 
Coronation, or the annual oyster feast observed from time 
immemorial at Colchester. On this argument, the adoption of 
some of our British ceremonial in African or Eastern countries 
(as, for example, the Parliamentary ceremonial (including a mace 
and the wearing of wig and gown by Mr. Speaker) observed 
by the legislatures of the Federation of Malaya and of the 
more recently formed Central African Federation, and the 
mayoral robes and maces used in a number of West African 
townships), is open to criticism, but in most cases the result 
seems to be beneficial, and indeed helps to prove the writer's 
general thesis that ceremonial is of value in government. 

It is suggested that the following arguments can be put forward 
as a justification for ceremonial “ properly and sensibly 
executed : 

(a) The Crown.—Even today, the Crown serves as the 
most valuable link holding together what is left of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, as was evidenced so forcibly 
recently in Her Majesty's Commonwealth Tour. At home, the 
Crown forms a focal point for the loyalties of the nation in 
time of war or stress, and gives the government of the country 
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a measure of stability which still, even under our present consti- 
tutional monarchy, to some extent survives quite sweeping 
changes in political power. The Sovereign, with his or her 
years of training and experience, and centuries of tradition 
behind him, alone can provide the link on many non-controversial 
but none the less essential matters, between one political régime 
and the next(*). This basically stable element in the Consti- 
tution, apart from all questions of sentiment, provides a sense 
of continuity of great value in both home and foreign affairs, 
which is quite unknown in many foreign constitutions. If there 
is to be a Sovereign, ceremonial is essential, and the pomp and 
circumstance of such Royal occasions as the Coronation or the 
State opening of Parliament is, in the writer's view, fully justified 
in the constitutional benefits that result. 


(6) Parliament.—Ceremonial is important in the life of the 
British House of Commons, and it is, it is submitted, the robes 
worn by the Speaker and the mace placed before him, that give 
him the dignity and authority recognized by members on all 
sides of the House. It is not merely the more sober and phleg- 
matic character of the average member that enables the House 
to conduct its business in a calm and statesmanlike manner—a 
manner which seems so often to be lacking in many Continental 
(and even American) legislatures. Even as odd a figure as Black 
Rod—anachronistic as he must appear to many overseas visitors 

serves a very real purpose in acting as a reminder of the 
ancient privileges of the House. 


(c) The Law.—In the administration of justice through the 
medium of the law courts, ceremonial plays an even more 
obvious and important part. The wig and gown of the judge 
give him an impersonality—almost a different personality—and 
place him above the ordinary mortals appearing before him. 
The accustomed fanfare and military escort accorded to Her 
Majesty’s Justices of Assize announce to all Her liege subjects 
the arrival of Her representatives, and the Royal coat of arms 
behind the Judge’s chair serves as a reminder that the Sovereign 
is the “ fountain of justice.’ All this emphasizes the majesty 
of the law, and helps to create a proper respect for our legal 
system, on which the public order of the country ultimately must 
depend. To an Englishman’s eyes at least, the lack of formality 
in a United States law court (if the cinema may be trusted in 
any measure) must lead to disrespect for the rule of law and 
established governmental institutions 


(d) Local Government.—Here, it is submitted, the best case 
of all can be made out in favour of ceremonial. Interest in 
local affairs is always highest in those towns having an ancient 
tradition and a modern awareness of those traditions and a 
desire to preserve and live up to them. The town that carries 
out its annual meeting with decorum and ceremony, hoids a 
well-attended mayoral ball, whose council attend the annual 
Remembrance Day and Battle of Britain Services in state, and 
which keeps up its own special local customs—such as the 
Helston “ Furry’ Dance—will normally enjoy a_ well-knit 
community life. It is the ancient boroughs wherein the highest 
percentage polls in local government elections are often obtained. 


An incidental result of the proper use of local ceremonial is 
that the mayor or chairman becomes the focal point for charities 
and the dispenser of patronage of the arts, so far as the latter 
exists at all in our modern polity. Christmas appeals, national 
appeals arising out of some disaster (such as the East Coast 
floods), and the dispensing of local charity where it is most 
needed, all depend naturally on the degree of enthusiasm shown 
for the cause by, and the personality of, the local civic head 
A mayor can do a great deal for the cultural interests of his 
town, by attending concerts, amateur theatricals, art exhibitions 
and the like, and more and more generally is this form of civic 
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patronage of the arts becoming recognized as part of the 
responsibilities of high civic office. Extending the argument to 
a somewhat different sphere, the attendance at the local parish 
church on Mayor's Sunday by the mayor and corporation, must 
give encouragement to the religious life of the town. 


Local ceremonies must also have their educational value. The 
interest of children is readily caught by the colourful gowns of 
the members of the council, and the wig of the town clerk, and 
where the local council attend a school prize-giving in state, as 
is done in a number of our smaller towns, this must provide a 
very real object lesson in elementary civics. If children can be 
interested in the government of their own town, there is at least 
a chance that they will grow up good citizens, ready to take 
their share of civic responsibility. 

In fact ceremonial generally serves as a colourful magnet for 
the public interest, and herein lies its greatest value. Incidentally 
it also attracts an ever increasing tourist trade (+); .it is the 
ancient boroughs to which we made reference above which 
draw the largest numbers of American and other overseas 
visitors. There is, of course, a danger in this aspect of ceremonial 

after all, we do not want our governmental institutions to 
become embalmed in whimsical or extraordinary and outlandish 
customs, and our ancient boroughs must take care that they do 
not become solely highly coloured museums or glorified holiday 
camps for our overseas visitors. It is our submission, however, 
that healthy ceremonial, must encourage and stimulate a 
lively and active civic sense in the local community. 





(*). In 1885, Dicey said (“Law of the Constitution,” 9th edn., 
at p. 462), “* No one really supposes that there is not a sphere, though 
a vaguely defined sphere, in which the personal will of the King has 
under the constitution very considerable influence.” We would 
suggest that this statement has not yet become entirely obsolete. 

(t+). “Coming Events "—the periodical of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association—is regularly very largely filled with accounts of 
local ceremonies, as a “ draw” for overseas tourists. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Miss Annie Downs, The High School, High Wycombe. 
David Gwilym Evans, 166, London Road, Aston Clinton, Aylesbury 
John Farr, 14, Merton Road, Slough. 
Dr. Marjorie Ainslie Fildes, The Elms, Wolverton, Bucks. 


HEREFORD COUNTY 


Bryansground, Stapleton, nr 


Mrs. Margaret Reine Barrett, 
Presteigne. 

James Raymond Best, The Crossways, Peterchurch 

Vivian Roger Prosser Bishop, Sheepcote Farm, Clifford. 

Robert Ian Davies, 4, Broad Street, Bromyard. 

Miss Sylvia Griselda Dunne, Gatley Park, nr. Leominster. 

Mrs. Phyllis May Hoiges, Lucton School, nr. Kingsland 

Miss Esther Elizabeth Poole-Hughes, St. Ethelberts, Castle Hill, 
Hereford. 

Mrs. Joan Hall Gradon, Little Blackhill Farm, Crasswall. 

Mrs. Philippa Helen Southall, Lower Court Farm, Clifford. 

Mrs. Doris Lilian Skyrme, Three Gates Garage, Tedstone Wafre, 


Bromyard. 
WILTS COUNTY 

Major Harold Morton Fisher, Chisenbury Priory, Enford 

Mrs. Katherine Mary Leventon, Spiers Piece, Steeple Ashton 

Mrs. Stella Johnstone Mather, Chariton All Saints, Salisbury 

Mrs. Margaret Pollard, Stonehouse, Ashicy, Box. 

Mrs. Elspet Louise Rivett, 2, Ickhill Road, Calne 

Lt.-Col. Lord George Francis John Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
Crowood House, Ramsbury 

Mrs. Rachael Sybil Sturgis, Brook Farm. Great Somerford, Chippen 
ham 

Miss Elizabeth Joan Tomkinson, O.B.E., Stert House, Devizes. 

Major John Campbell Walker, Sutton Veny House, Warminster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


WORCESTER PROBATION REPORT 

In her section of the report of the work of the probation officers 
for the city of Worcester, Mrs. K. E. Strangeman makes a not 
unfamiliar comment on the attitude of parents toward their children. 
“In many of the cases that come before the city juvenile court it is 
amazing to find how little the parents really know about their 
children’s interests and activities outside the home. It is not until 
some offence has been commitied that they become aware of how 
their children are spending their leisure time. Unfortunately there 
appears to be an increasing tendency for each member of the family 
to go their own way with separate interests and pleasures.” That 
is somewhat discouraging, but perhaps we can set off against it a 
statement that gives reason for hope that family life may improve: 
“ In dealing with matrimonial work, I am very happy to report that 
there has been a considerable decrease in the number of cases dealt 
with. It is noticed that today most of the couples who seek advice 
do so before the position is too serious and so avert a complete break- 
down of their marriage.” 

Mr. J. Clifford Cooper, in his part of the report, calls attention 
to his case load. He states that on December 31, 1954, he had 90 
cases (including after-care, etc.) under his supervision. And he adds 
that according to Home Office statistics the average throughout 
England and Wales for 1952 was 61-7 and for 1953 58-2. The num- 
ber of probation cases under his supervision on December 31, was 59. 

There is an interesting side light on the value of hostels for boys. 
Wise spending and saving are among the good habits encouraged, 
and we are told of one boy who left a hostel with £80 to his credit, 
and another with over £50 

We often read in these reports of the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments experienced by probation officers in connexion with their 
prison after-care work. There are some outstanding encouragements 
as well. This report includes one example of each kind. “ One of 
the three successes is perhaps worthy of further mention. Age 34, 
discharged from Dartmoor in August, 1953, after a sentence of six 
years’ penal servitude, and with 15 previous convictions, this man had 
only had one month's freedom in the previous 10 years. Assisted with 
clothing and initial maintenance, I was successful in placing him 
within a week of his discharge from prison. Today, nearly 18 months 
after his discharge, he is still in the same situation, and very well 
thought of as a worker, and seems to be making steady progress 

“One of those re-convicted and returned to prison was extremely 
disappointing. Twenty-six years of age, discharged from three years’ 
corrective training in September, 1954, welcomed back into his parents’ 
home, he was assisted with maintenance and clothing and a former 
employer persuaded to re-employ him. He started work within a 
week of his discharge and earned an average of £11 per week net, and 
everything appeared set for him to do well. An attack of influenza 
after three months at work had the unfortunate effect of keeping 
him from work, he frequented licensed premises and in less than a 
week was re-arrested for stealing from the gas meter at his home and 
illegally pawning his brother's suit.” 


WILTSHIRE FINANCES, 1953/54 
The accounts published by the county treasurer, Mr. R. M. Tough, 
F.S.A.A., summarize excellently Wiltshire’s financial transactions for 
the 12 months. Total expenditure increased to £50 million (of which 
close on £3 million was spent on education) and the county rate 
jumped |». 6¢. to 14s. 6¢. Balances to the extent of a 2s. 4d. rate were 
appropriated in 1952/53 and the rate reduced by 6d. although expen- 
diture had increased. Fund balances were further reduced in 1953/54 
but to a lesser extent, the closing figure on general and special county 
accounts being £594,000. This includes a large investment holding 
of £352,000, the major item being £170,988 of 4 per cent. Consolidated 
Stock 
Total expenditure is met in Wiltshire in the following proportions : 
per cent 
Government grants ot) 
Rates and balances Lu 
Other income 10 
Government grants include an Exchequer Equalization grant of 
£763,000. Rateable value per head of population is £5 18s. 2d. and 
authorities like Salisbury (average rateable value per head £8 &s. 9d.), 
Trowbridge (£7 13s. 7d.) and Marlborough (£7 102.) benefit from 
their inclusion in the county by obtaining a share of the subvention 
to which, as completely independent authorities, they would not be 
entitled 
Mr. Tough gives interesting information about a number of services 
With regard to school meals, Wiltshire reflects a position common 


to many other education authorities ; numbers taking dinners have 
fallen and costs have increased during the periods in question. (There 
have been increases subsequently.) 

1953/54 


1952/53 
3,895,000 3,576,000 
8-05d. 


814d 
8-45d. 9-71d. 


Dinners supplied 
Gross cost per dinner: 
Food 
Overheads 





16°59d. 17-76. 





The fire service includes 291 part-time personnel and has a total 
strength of 388. “* Occurrences” is apparently the omnibus term for 
the various happenings affecting fire brigades and during the year 
there were close on 1,600 of these, of which 600 were fires. The 388 
and their appliances coped at a cost of £91,000. 

Wiltshire runs a printing department and the purchase of further 
equipment is being considered: the county council have recently 
authorized visits to Dorset county offices to examine certain machines 
in use there. 

The growth of motor traffic and of farm mechanization are shown 
by the tables comparing licenses, etc., issued in 1938/39 and 1953/54. 

The following figures of issues are indicative : 

1938/39 1953/54 

900 7,000 
14,000 22, 

Private Cars 41,000 58,000 

Drivers 7” 49,000 91,000 

A demonstration farm is maintained and run at a profit but, in 
spite of the allegations about feather-bedded farmers, we find it 
difficult to believe that the profit is chiefly derived from subsidies, 
as the figures on p. 93 indicate. 


Agricultural Vehicles 
Motor cycles 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the annual meeting of the National Council of Social Service, 
Sir Edward Peacock, G.C.V.O., 83, succeeded the Ear! of Halifax, K.G., 
O.M., 73, as president of the association. Lord Halifax, who presided 
at the first part of the meeting spoke of the council as the central 
representative body in the field of social welfare and said the work it 
does and the encouragement it gives in many ways is beyond measure. 
It is in fact a “ clearing-house of ideas.” He referred to the immense 
importance of voluntary enterprise intermingling with the Welfare 
State and pointed out that every branch of social activity had its 
start in voluntary effort. However perfect the organization of welfare 
by the State that will not, in his view, answer all the human problems 
and there will be continuing need for voluntary work. Sir Edward 
Peacock, inacknowledging his election, referred to his 25 years’ connexion 
with the financial side of the council's work and said he regarded the 
council as the greatest instrument in the social service of this country. 
He referred to organizations, such as the citizens’ advice bureaux, which 
were started by the council and which were now taken for granted. In 
moving the annual report of the council, the chairman, Mr. J. F. Wolf- 
enden, C.B.E., spoke particularly of the work of the bureaux and said 
they must be regarded as a necessary part of the social administration 
of this country. 


BERKSHIRE PROBATION REPORT 


In assessing the effectiveness of probation work what we want to 
know is how the probationer behaves when the probation period is 
over. It is common to find that something like 85 per cent. get through 
the probation period without any serious lapse, but it is when super- 
vision is over that the danger increases. 

In his report for the year ended September 30, 1954, Mr. E. F. 
Lapworth, principal probation officer of Berkshire, states that the 
county police have given assistance by checking over a total of 129 
persons who satisfactorily completed a period of probation during the 
year 1949. The results show that during the ensuing five years 17 
persons, or 13-2 per cent.. re-appeared before the courts charged with 
an indictable offence. The corresponding figure in 1953 was 9-7 per 
cent.; in 1952, 9S per cent.; and in 1950.11 per cent. Any such percentage 
of successes is, in our opinion, encouraging. 

After-care work has increased. Prison after-care cases numbered 
34, compared with 16 in 1953. Borstal cases were 39 compared with 
33 in 1953. Approved school cases were 59 as against 57 in 1953. 
The courts are evidently making considerable use of the services of 
the probation officers in making social inquiries. In 1954 there were 
596 such inquiries made for the courts, the figures for 1953 and 1952 
being 482 and 582 respectively. Matrimonial work has shown a 
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progressive tendency to decrease during the past four years. Fifty-five per 
cent. of the total of cases dealt with were as a result of a direct approach 
by the public to the probation officer. 

Advantage has been taken of opportunities for probation officers 
to attend courses of various kinds. Mr. Lapworth himself attended 
a week's residential course for principal and senior probation officers 
arranged by the Home Office Probation Training Board in conjunction 
with the University of Birmingham, and he records his appreciation 
of the value of such courses. There is no doubt that probation methods 
have been improved, and a sound technique has been developed, as 
the result of lectures, and conferences, by means of which probation 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 


The first prosecution under the Protection of Birds Act, 1954, which 
came into force on December | last, was heard recently at Southend 
magistrates’ court when a man pleaded guilty to four summonses each 
alleging that he had in possession a greenfinch which had been recently 
caught, contrary to s. 1 of the Act. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that a chief inspector of the 
R.S.P.C.A. had seen the greenfinches in an aviary at defendant's 
premises. Outside the aviary were traps. The defendant, who said 
that the traps were to recapture birds he had lost in a gale and that he 
had later found the greenfinches in them, was fined £1 on each of the 
four summonses, and ordered to pay £2 2s. costs. 

COMMENT 

This concise Act which extends only to a mere 16 sections and six 
schedules suffices to replace no fewer than 15 Acts of Parliament which 
have been passed in the last 75 years for the protection of wild birds, 
and it is gratifying to know that hereafter the law relating to this subject 
will be so much easier to find. 

It will be recalled that this Act which aimed at putting a stop to a 
traffic which has been denuding the countryside of wild song-birds, 
provides in s. | that any person who has in his possession or control any 
wild bird recently taken which is not shown to have been taken other- 
wise than in contravention of the Act, is to be guilty of an offence, 
and that if the offence is committed in respect of a bird included in 
sch. I to the Act the defendant shall be liable to a special penalty. 

It is to be noticed that the onus shifts from prosecution to defence 
once it is established that an accused is in possession of a wild bird 
recently taken. Although in principle this is to be deprecated it is, 
nevertheless, a necessary provision, for unless it was included it would 
be virtually impossible for prosecutions under the section to be 
launched successfully. 

Wild birds privileged to appear in the first schedule are so exclusive 
that to most readers it will probably be news that they exist. The 
writer doubts if many have heard of the following birds: Snow 
bunting, dotterel, greenshank, hobby, Montagu's harrier, red-necked 
phalarope and Temminck’s stint. 

The clue to the somewhat mysterious phrase “ special penalty ” in 
s. 1 is given in s. 12 of the Act which provides that in cases where under 
the Act an offender is stated to be liable to a special penalty such 
offender shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£25, or in the case of a first offence one month's imprisonment, and in 
the case of a second or subsequent offence three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £25. In the case of all other offences under the Act the 
maximum penalty is £5. 

Greenfinches appear in sch. 4 in the Act as being wild birds which 
may not be sold alive unless close-ringed and bred in captivity. 

R.L.H. 


No. 12 


No. 13 
A PET-SHOP PROPRIETOR IN TROUBLE 

Bradford magistrates on January 19 last heard the first prosecution 
brought before them in which an offence under s. | of the Pet Animals 
Act, 1951, was alleged. 

A licensed dog dealer carrying on business in the city was charged 
with contravening a condition of the licence granted to him by the local 
authority to keep a pet shop. It was alleged that he had sold an 
unweaned puppy. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that defendant who had a stall in 
Bradford market, sold an unweaned puppy to an assistant inspector 
A veterinary surgeon and an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. both said 
that they were of opinion that the puppy was unweaned, but the 
veterinary surgeon agreed with the defence that the dog had a full set 
of milk teeth 
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officers hear the views of experts in various subjects affecting 
their work and exchange opinions and experiences with one 
another. 

Berkshire has a probation officers’ fund, which expended the sum 
of £191 15s. 2d. during the year. This is a reminder that even in these 
days there is room for charitable work, and that it need not be assumed 
that everything necessary is available from public funds. This report 
says that the probation service are grateful to the Sunday cinema 
entertainments funds and others whose continued support has made 
it possible for them to give financial help to those cases not covered 
by any statutory provision. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


For the defence, it was submitted that there was doubt as to the 
age of the puppy and that it was possible that it had pined after being 
separated from the litter 

The defendant was found guilty, and it was said that he had been 
cautioned four times since 1950 for selling unweaned puppies. 
Defendant was fined £10, and ordered to pay £2 16s. costs. 


COMMENT 

Section | of the Act, which prohibits anyone from keeping a pet 
shop except under the authority of a licence granted by the local 
authority, empowers the local authority to impose such conditions in 
the licence, if granted, as appear to it to be necessary to protect the 
best interests of the pet animals to be kept. Subsection (7) of the 
section provides that anyone who contravenes any of the conditions 
upon which a licence is granted shall be guilty of an offence, and by 
s. § an offender may be punished with three months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of £25 on summary conviction. 

Subsection (3) of s. 5 empowers a court when convicting a person of 
an offence under the Act or of any offence under the Protection of 
Animals Act, 1911, to disqualify the holder of a licence to keep a pet 
shop from keeping such a shop for such period as the court thinks - 

R.L.H. 


No. 14, 
THE SUNDAY EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
A limited company, carrying on business as bakers and confectioners, 
was summoned at East Ham magistrates’ court on February | last 
charged with contravening s. 77 of the Factories Act, 1937, by 
employing three women in its factory at East Ham on three Sundays in 


For the prosecution, an inspector of factories stated that about 100 
persons were employed at the factory and nine summonses had been 


taken out in respect of the three women. In some years, said the 
prosecutor, the Minister had allowed Sunday employment of women 
in order to meet trade difficulties, but no such order was made in 1954 
although the trade had asked for it. 

For the defendant company, it was submitted in mitigation that the 
Act was antiquated. It was permissible at the present day for women 
to work on buses and on the underground railway and a score of other 
jobs on Sundays, but they must not wrap up confectionery. The 
women were employed in wrapping up the finer types of cakes which 
were specially required for the Christmas trade; they were employed 
with their own consent as they were anxious to earn more money. It 
seemed an extraordinary state of affairs. 

The defendant company, it was stated, had not been aware that 
consent to the Sunday employment of women, which had been agreed 
to by the Minister in most years since the war, had not been sanctioned 
for 1954. 

The defendant company was fined 20s. in respect of each of the nine 
summonses 

COMMENT 

Although it cannot be agreed that an Act passed so recently as 1937 
can be described as “antiquated,” the writer feels that the other 
comments made by the defending solicitor which are reported above, 
were to the point, and that clearly consideration should be given to 
amending the provisions of s. 77 of the Act. R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 
Bristol—January, 1955. Failing to fence moving machinery. Fined 
£20. The defendant company used printing machines. An 
employee working overtime on a rush job, caught his right hand 
in the gears of an inking unit and lost the index finger of his right 
hand and suffered a severe crushing of the fourth finger 
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Thames—-January, 1955. Being knowingly concerned in attempting 
to evade duty on 957 watches at Stepney. Fined £500. Customs 
officers searched the captain's cabin of a ship and found the 
watches in a coat, the lining of which had been specially made into 
pockets. The defendant, a ship’s cook, stated that the captain 
knew nothing whatever of the matter. 

Hastings—January, 1955. Having an insecure load on a lorry. 
Fined £10. “A shower of boxes ™ fell from the lorry as it travelled 
through St. Leonards 

Knaresborough—-January, 1955. (1) Stealing 9s. worth of coal. 
(2) Stealing an unspecified quantity of coal. Two defendants, 
each fined £25. Defendants, West Riding police constables 

Lewes—January, 1955. Selling coke underweight. Fined £20. 
Defendants, a gas board, purported to sell two tons, but a weighing 
of the coke showed a total deficiency of 5 cwr. 28 /b 


THE WEEK IN 
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Aberdeen Sheriff Court—January, 1955. Stealing 910 /b. of fish, 
value £86 10s. Three defendants. One defendant fined £15, 
the other two £10 each. The fish, all of which was recovered, 
included 438 /b. of halibut and 249 /b. of lemon soles. 

Chichester—January, 1955. Causing unnecessary suffering to a dog. 
Fined £10, and to pay £10 10s. costs.” Defendant, who was 
described by his solicitor as a dog lover, shot a dog which strayed 
up the drive of his home. The dog was wounded by 11 pellets. 

Bristol—January, 1955. No television licence. Fined £10. De- 
fendant had had the set since 1946 without a licence. 

Bow Street—January, 1955. Importuning for an immoral purpose. 
Fined £25. Defendant, a retired lieutenant-<olonel, 58 years 
of age, pleaded guilty to committing the offence at the Horticul- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, where a schoolboys’ exhibition was 
being held. 


PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


HORROR COMICS BILL 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department has introduced 
in the Commons the Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publica- 
tions) Bill which is designed “ to prevent the dissemination of certain 
pictorial publications harmful to children and young persons.” 

If passed, the Act would apply to any book, magazine or other like 
work which consisted wholly or mainly of stories told in pictures 
(with or without written matter) portraying the commission of crimes, 
acts of violence or cruelty, or incidents of a repulsive or horrible nature, 
“in such a way that the work as a whole would tend to corrupt a 
child or young person into whose hands it might fall (whether by 
inciting or encouraging him to commit crimes or acts of violence 
or crucity or in any other way whatsoever).” 

A person who prints, publishes, sells or lets on hire such a work, 
or has it in his possession for the purpose of selling or hiring, would 
be liable on summary conviction to up to four months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of up to £100, or both. 

Power to search for and destroy such works is 


the Bill 


also provided in 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS 
At question time in the Commons, Lt.-Col. H. M. Hyde (Belfast, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department whether he 
would introduce legislation to amend the law of obscene publications 
on the lines of the draft Bill which had been put forward by the special 
committee initiated by the Society of Authors and presided over by 
Sir Alan Herbert, a copy of which was in his possession 
Major Lloyd George replied that he was examining the proposals 
submitted by the committee in consultation with some of his col- 
leagues, but the issues involved were complex and controversial and 
he could not at present make any statement about the possibility of 
legislation 
EXTENSION OF LEGAL AID 
Replying to an adjournment debate in the Commons, the Solicitor- 
General, Sir H. Hylton-Foster, said it was now the intention to 
extend legal aid to the county court without any possible avoidable 
delay. It was also to be extended to certain toca! courts—the Chancery 
Court of the County Palatine of Durham, the Mayor's and City of 
London Court, the Liverpool Court of Passage, the Salford Hundred 
Court, the Bristol Tolzey Court and the Norwich Guildhal! Court 
He said that legal aid could not be extended in a flourish of magic 
lighting. New rules and regulations had to be drafted, and adminis- 
trative arrangements made for the extension of county court juris- 
diction. When that had been done provision had to be made for legal 
aid in the county courts and the Law Society had to make arrangements 
about area and local committees and to re-arrange its accounting and 
to deal with the National Assistance Board 
They hoped—whether it was possible or not—that they might have 
time to make legal aid available in the county court by the time the 
county court got its extended jurisdiction. Whereas in the county 
court one might get a summons issued and heard within 14 days, 
the fact was that the average time taken to obtain a legal aid certificate 
for proceedings in the High Court was seven and a half weeks, and 
how that timetable was to be adjusted to provide the defendant in 
the county court with legal aid was a matter of extreme difficulty 
They could not place upon the Law Society and upon public funds 
the difficulty of having at one and the sume time to take the further 
and vastly important step of providing legal advice 


COUNTY COURTS BILL 
The Lord Chancellor has introduced in the House of Lords a Bill 
“ to extend the jurisdiction of county courts, to make further provision 


for the dispatch of business in county courts by increasing the number 
of judges, and to provide for appeals from county courts on questions 
of fact.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


Tuesday, February 8 
County Courts But, read la. 
New Towns BIL, read 3a. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Thursday, February 10 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG Persons (HARMFUL PUBLICATIONS) BILL, 


read la. 


specialist staff, its own Curative 
Home and sheltered industry can 
provide. To all those who turn to 
the Society for help it offers THE 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


WENEED YOUR SUPPORT 


27.000 ex-Service men and women 
are in mental! hospitals. A further 
74,000 scattered over the country 
draw neurosis pensions. Thousands 
of other sufferers carry on as best 
they can. Many of these need the 
assistanceand understandingwhich pRGENTLY. £60,000 required 
only this voluntary Society, with enauelly. Ne Government Grent. 


Please help by legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVIGES WELFARE SOCIETY 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER IN MIND 


Admiral of the 
Arthur Power, 
GBE. CV.O 


President 
Fleet Sir 
G.C.B., 


Patron 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth, 
The Queeo Mether. i | 
addressed to The President, Fx-Services Welfare Society, Temple 
Temple Avenue, London, *.CA4 Reed. in accordance with Nationa! 
Assistance Act, 1948) 

Scottish Office: ti2. Bath Sereet, Glasgow, C.2 
Northern Office: 76, Victoria Street, Manchester, 5 


Enquiries 
Chambers, 
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SEDUCTIO AD ABSURDAM—II 


European literature is much concerned with the subject we 
have been discussing. The breaker of female hearts and ravisher 
of feminine virtue, Don Juan, appears first in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in Spain, as the protagonist of a play by Tirso de Molina, 
entitled E/ Burlador de Sevilla—* The Seducer of Seville.” The 
women cannot resist him ; he enjoys one adventure after another, 
until he kills in a duel the father of one of his victims. Profligacy 
is followed by blasphemy; Juan defies the spirit of the man he has 
slain, whose statue comes to life and drags the guilty wretch, 
living, down to Hell. The subject had such a vogue that it was 
taken in hand by the great Moliére, who in 1665 produced Le 
Festin de Pierre—* The Stone Guest.” From France the play 
came to England, appearing in 1676 as The Libertine, by Thomas 
Shadwell (member of the Middle Temple), with incidental music 
by Purcell. In 1736 Carlo Goldoni, the father of Italian comedy, 
produced a satirical play on the same subject—“ Don Juan 
Tenorio, or, The Libertine.” Fifty years later, in Vienna, 
Lorenzo da Ponte (the witty Venetian poet who had written the 
libretto for The Marriage of Figaro) presented Mozart with a 
new version of the old story which the Master's music has 
immortalized in Don Giovanni. This greatest of all operatic 
works was produced in Prague, amid scenes of wild enthusiasm, 
in October, 1787. Byron’s Don Juan and Shaw's Man and 
Superman are variations on the same theme, and Eric Linklater 
has produced two novels on the subject. 

Scarcely any of these works treats the subject in a serious 
vein; despite the horrific end to Juan’s adventures, comedy 
predominates—even in Mozart's masterpiece. Only the English 
playwright Shadwell (as might have been expected) hoped in his 
preface “ that the severest Reader will not be offended at the 
Representation of those Vices, on which they will see a dreadful 
punishment inflicted.” However that may be, the nineteenth 
century bowdlerized this as it did most other subjects; by the 
time the British public were being entertained (in monthly instal- 
ments, at a shilling a time) by Bardell v. Pickwick—that is, early 
in 1837—the theme of seduction was completely overshadowed 
by the element of breach of promise. Nevertheless, as the late 
Theobald Mathew has pointed out, the opening speech of 
Serjeant Buzfuz, in that famous but fictitious suit, contains 
striking resemblances to the oration of Sir William Follett which, 
only six months previously, had opened a cause célébre in real 
life. In June, 1836, Norton v. Melbourne had been heard before 
Tindal, C.J., and a special jury. The plaintiff sued for damages 
for what was then politely termed criminal conversation—i.e., 
adulterous seduction; his wife was the beautiful and clever 
granddaughter of the playwright, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
the defendant was the Prime Minister of the day. Follett, like 
many an advocate before and since, did his best to make bricks 
with very little straw: 

“ There is something in the style even of these trivial letters to 
lead at least to something like suspicion: *1 will call about half- 
past 4 or 5 o’clock.—Yours, Melbourne.” Here is another: * How 
are you There is no beginning, as you see. ‘I shall not be 
able to call today, but probably shall tomorrow.—Yours, etc., 
Melbourne.’... They seem to import much more than the words 
convey. They are written cautiously, | admit; there ts no profession 
of love in them. They are not love-letters, but they are not written 
in the ordinary style of correspondence usually adopted in this 
country between intimate friends or mutual acquaintances.” 

This kind of thing is very easy to parody—vide the sinister 
implication read by Serjeant Buzfuz into Mr. Pickwick’s mun- 
dane missives to Mrs. Bardell: 

“*Dear Mrs. B.—Chops and tomato-sauce.— Yours, Pickwick.’ 
Gentlemen, what does this mean * Chops "—Gracious Heavens ! 

‘and tomato sauce"! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive 
and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as 
these 7?” 


Nearly 40 years later—on March 25, 1875—W. S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan produced at the Royalty Theatre the first of their 
comic operas. Trial by Jury returns to the old tradition—or at 
any rate to as much of it as mid-Victorian sentiment would 
allow—treating the subject of breach of promise as pure bur- 
lesque. The usher gets the jury into a proper frame of mind 
before the proceedings begin, urging them to show (by the 
magnitude of the damages) their sympathy for the broken-hearted 
plaintiff; as for the ruffianly defendant 

* What he may say you needn't mind 
From bias free of every kind 
This trial must be tried ! " 
The learned Judge treats those present to an account of his 
rise from the obscurity of the junior bar: 
* But I soon got tired of third-class journeys 
And dinners of bread and water; 
So I fell in love with a rich attorney's 
Elderly ugly daughter ™ 
a course of action which led him to forensic success and 
(eventually) a seat on the Bench. The plaintiff's case is opened; 
evidence is given by the defendant of his changeable disposition 
he would be glad “ to marry this lady today, and marry another 
tomorrow.” But since this leads only to deadlock, the Judge 
finds the practical solution: 
“ Barristers, and you, attorneys, 
Set out on your homeward journeys; 
Put your briefs upon the shelf— 
I will marry her myself ! " 


THE ADA COLE MEMORIAL STABLES 


Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for 

the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old 

age, infirmity or previous til-treatment are in need of care and 

attention; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 

horses fit enough to do a little Inght work, under the supervision 

of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. 
Donations to the Secretary at office. 


St. Albans Road, Office: 5, Bloomsbury Square, 


South Mimms, Herts. London, W.C.1. 
Tel. Holborn $463. 


Stables : 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little Londoa, 
Chichester, Sussex.” a oe Caan Cee nee COnny EERE SND GHED xD anSEaNtinD CnENe Sate, The name and address of the subscriber 
All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


must accompany each communication. 


1.—-Adoption—“ Care and possession ™ of infant. 

Application has been made to the juvenile court by Mr. X, a widower, 
residing in Loamshire for an adoption order in respect of Y, who was 
born on April 16, 1934, the illegitimate female child of his wife (maiden 
name Z) 

Y has for the last 18 months been residing and has been employed 
in Dudshire (a considerable distance from Loamshire) and X has 
periodically visited the child at Dudshire 

Are you of the opinion that the child can be held to have been 
“ continuously in the care and possession ™ of the proposed adopter 
within the meaning of s. 2 (6) of the Adoption Act, 1950? 

The object of the order is that the young lady who is about to be 
married and has always been known as Miss X, shall be legally 
entitled to that name on her marriage S.A.HJ 


Answer 

In our opinion an infant remains in the care and possession of his 
parent although he is away from home, at school or college or at 
work, if he continues to receive and pay visits to the parental home 
and to keep in touch as far as possible, the parent exercising reasonable 
and normal control over the infant. The same principle can be applied 
in the case of a prospective adopter, and it is for the justices to apply 
it to the facts proved before them 

In the Scottish case of A—Petitioners referred to at 117 J.P.N. 505, 
the infant, aged 18, had been for over two years a probationer nurse, 
returning home only at week-ends and for holidays, and it was held 
that the girl had been continuously in the care and possession of the 
applicant for three months, despite absence from home 


sentence as if 
Courts Act, 


to deal with 
Magistrates’ 


2.—Appeal—Quarter sessions—Power 
appellant had been committed under 
1952, s. 29. 

A pleaded guilty before the magistrates, to an assault occasioning 
actual! bodily harm and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
His antecedents were such that if the court had so wished, he could 
have been sent to quarter sessions for sentence. He has appealed 
against sentence. The recorder at the appeal may make such order 
in the matter as he thinks just, and by such order exercise any power 
which the court of summary jurisdiction might have exercised. The 
court of summary jurisdicuion might have exercised their power of 
sending him to quarter sessions for sentence. Can the recorder do 
likewise and award a sen‘e ce in excess of six months’ imprisonment 
if he thinks the case deserves it ? Torrin. 


Answer 
In our opinion quarter sessions has such power. In exercising the 
powers of the magistrates’ court it could commit for sentence, and as 
the defendant is already before the court of quarter sessions he can 
be treated as having been so committed if his character and antecedents 
justify such a course. 


3.—Firearms— Possession by person after sentence of imprisonment 
Meaning of “ crime.” 

Section 21 (1) of the Firearms Act, 1937, provides that “ subject 
to the provisions of this section, a person who has been sentenced to 
penal servitude or to imprisonment for a term of three months or 
upwards, for any crime, shall not at any time during a period of five 
years from the date of his release, have a firearm or ammunition in 
his possession.” 

A possesses a 12 bore gun, having a barrel in excess of 20 in. 
in respect of which he holds a gun licence. He has recently been 
discharged from prison after serving a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment for assaulting a police constable in the execution of his 
duty, and before his discharge was told by the prison authorities 
that his conviction precluded him from possessing a 12 bore gun for 
a period of five years from the date of his release 

Whilst it is clear that Part I of the Firearms Act does not apply 
to a smooth bore gun which has a barrel no less than 20 in. in 
length, it would nevertheless seem to be a firearm for the purpose of 
s. 21, having regard to the definition at s. 32 

Whilst | am aware of the definition of “ crime ™ for the purpose 
of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and the 
Prevention of Crimes Acts, 1871 and 1908, and that contained in 
Osborn’s Concise Law Dictionary, | can find no definition of crime 
for the purposes of the Firearms Act. Despite the advice given to 
A ty the prison authorities, | have some doubt as to whether s. 21 
can be applied to him, and should be glad of your valued opinion 
as to whether 


(a) a 12 bore gun is a firearm for the purpose of s. 2! of the Firearms 
Act, and 

(6) whether the offence of assaulting a police constable is a “crime” 
for the same purpose. 

SHOTS 
Answer. 

(a) In our opinion it is, for the reason indicated in the question. 

(5) In the absence of any special definition, we think the word 
crime must be given its ordinary meaning, i.c., an unlawful act or 
default which is an offence against the public and renders the person 
guilty of it liable to legal punishment. This certainly includes an 
assault on a constable in the execution of his duty. 


4.—Highways—Private streets not yet adopted—Projecting manhole 
covers. 

Sewers were constructed by the council under a number of private 
streets during the period between the two world wars. These streets 
have not become sufficiently built up to warrant the council in using 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892, for the making up of the streets 
The surface of these streets has been badly worn by traffic and as a 
result some of the manhole covers constructed by the council project 
above the general level of the surrounding surface. No works have 
been executed to alter the levels for at least 10 years. Has the council 
any liability or responsibility to adjust the levels of the manhole 
covers where the surrounding road surface has sunk ? PERNE. 


Answer. 
see Thompson v. Brighton Corporation, Oliver 
58 J.P. 297. 


No in our opinion ; 
v. Horsham Local Board (1894) 


5.—Landlord and Tenant—Smail/l Tenements Recovery Act, 1838 
Form of notice of intention. 

Form No. | in the schedule to this Act sets out a notice to be served 
on the tenant of intention to apply to the justices to recover possession. 
Notice having been given to the tenant to quit, it is followed by the 
statutory notice in the form set out in the schedule. A question has 
arisen as to the date to be inserted in the statutory notice in the 
following words: “ was determined by notice to quit from the said 

on the.. day of and which tenement is now held 
over and detained, etc.” 

Is the date to be filled in the date when the notice to quit was given, 
or the date when the notice to quit terminated? I cannot find any 
authority on the point. A. “* NaRK.” 

Answer. 

We think the date must be that upon which the notice to quit 
took effect, j.e., that upon which the tenancy was determined. The 
verb “ determined ™ in the statutory form is coupled with the verb 
“expired.” The square brackets in the statutes at large are erratic 
(see 100 J.P.N. 575) but, for what they are worth, those in the form 
of a complaint support our reading. 


—Licensing—Provisional grant—Modifications in plans—Whether 
licensing justices empowered to authorize. 

Since the war the justices for this division have granted several 
provisional orders of ordinary removal of licensed houses to new 
sites and in each case the applicant has deposited plans of the intended 
new house and such provisional orders have been confirmed. It 
now appears that the brewery companies obtaining such provisional 
removal orders find it impracticable to commence the erection of 
houses of the type and size defined on the deposited plans and then 
intend to apply to the justices for the erection of premises of a different 
type and smaller than the houses shown on the deposited place. 
From the cases of R. v. London County JJ., 54 J.P. 213, and R. v. 
Pownall (1890) 54 J.P. 428, it seems that the justices have power to 
consent to approve minor alterations on deposited plans if such 
alterations are not of a substantia! nature. It would appear that the 
intended alterations would not fall within this category but would be 
substantial and that under s. 10 of the Licensing Act, 1953, the justices 
have only power to declare the provisional grant final on being 
satisfied that the premises have been completed in accordance with 
the plans deposited. Consequently if an application is made on the 
lines suggested above the same should be by way of a new application 
which, if granted, must be confirmed by the confirming authority and 
the justices have no power to approve the amended plans showing 
substantial alterations. 
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I shall be obliged if you will let me know if you agree with my views 
on this matter or if in your opinion the justices have power to give 
their approval to an amended plan before the erection of the house 
is commenced. OsiL. 

Answer. 

Our correspondent's interpretation of the law agrees with our own. 
Licensing justices have no power to authorize any departure from the 
plans deposited with them when they made the provisional orders 
of removal. 

We answered similar questions at 117 J.P.N. 127, 599 and 615. 


7.—Magistrates—Practice and procedure—Order of evidence and 
speeches—Weights and Measures Acts—First defendant brings on 
a second defendant—Cases heard together. 

I was prosecuting a firm of coal merchants recently under s. 21 of 
the Weights and Measures Act, 1889, for selling a quantity of coal 
exceeding 2 cwr. which was of a quantity less than the quantity expressed 
in the ticket caused to be delivered by them to the purchaser. The 
company for their part had issued a summons under s. 12 (5) of the 
Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926, against the driver 
of the vehicle, who in fact was a haulage contractor who was acting 
as their agent, and at the hearing it was agreed that the two summonses 
should be heard jointly. 

I had formed the opinion for a number of reasons revealed in the 
inspector's report that the firm had not used due diligence and taken 
all reasonable precautions to ensure that the correct weight of coal 
was delivered, and accordingly, subject to any fresh evidence which 
might be forthcoming, they were not entitled to succeed if they raised 
the defence under s. 12 (2) of the Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) 
Act, 1926. In opening the prosecution I referred briefly to the possible 
defence by the firm under s. 12 (2) and also to s. 12 (5) of the Sale of 
Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926, but I stated that it appeared 
to me that the proper time for me to deal with any defence which 
might be raised under these subsections would be at the end of the 
case, and the court at that stage agreed to this course. The defendants, 
who were legally represented, pleaded in defence both these sub- 
sections alternatively, and I exercised my right to address the court 
at the end of the case for the defence. When, however, I endeavoured 
to submit the reasons why in my opinion the defendants had not 
exercised due diligence and taken all reasonable precautions as 
required in order to satisfy subs. (2), and again had not exercised 
due dil gence to enforce the execution of the Act as required in order 
to satisfy subs. (5), the court refused to permit me to continue on 
the ground that I was dealing not with questions of law but with 
questions of fact. I had appreciated that this objection might be 
raised and thought I had legislated for it. If the court were in order 
it seems to place an undue burden on the prosecution to have to deal 
with these matters of fact before the witnesses for the defence have 
been in the witness box, since cross-examination gives no opportunity 
of comment to the court. 

I had, prior to the hearing, read your article on p. 497 of last 
year’s volume, but this does not deal with the stage in the proceedings 
at which the prosecution and the two defendants are entitled to 
address the court, and I shall be glad of your valued opinion on these 


points. Toxo. 
Answer. 


Rule 17, Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952, regulates the order of 
evidence and speeches on the hearing of an information. Subject to 
his right to make a second speech if defendant is allowed two speeches 
(17 (5) ) the prosecutor must always make his speech and deal in it 
with the facts of the case before hearing witnesses for the defence. 
He may call evidence in rebuttal (17 (3) ). His only right to address 
the court outside the provisions of r. 17 is that conferred by established 
practice of replying to any point of law raised by the defendant. 


8.—Public Health Act, 1936—Nuisance— Drainage. 

A and B are respectively the owners and occupiers of a pair of old 
semi-detached cottages constructed before 1936. Earth closets have 
been in use and the roof and surface water and apparently a certain 
amount of slop water has passed in a single drain discharging into a 
gutter on land belonging to C on the opposite side of the road. 
Recently B installed a water closet and, at some expense. laid a separate 
drain connected to the council’s sewer over 300 /1. away leaving roof 
and surface water from his cottage to discharge into the single drain 
as heretofore. B invited A to join and share the cost of the new drain 
but A declined, maintaining that the existing system of drainage was 
adequate for his requirements. Disagreement then arose between 
A and B in relation to the laying of the drain. C accused A of dis- 
charging on to his land an increased flow of liquid beyond the limits 
of the easement and stopped up the outlet of the single drain which 
had hitherto discharged on to his land. This threatened to flood 
both cottages, but this danger was averted by some person unknown 
breaking the single drain outside B’s cottage, with the result that 
surface water and slop water from A's cottage and surface water from 
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B's cottage is now discharging across the road, resulting on occasion 
in an accumulation of cloudy water before it seeps away on to A's 
land. This accumulation is considered to give rise to conditions 
which amount to a statutory nuisance under the meaning of s. 92 of 
the Public Health Act, 1936. 

It is clear that A has not interfered with the single drain in any 
way and can effectually deal with his drainage only by the laying of 
a separate drain to connect to the council’s sewer. The Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, s. 19, had been adopted. 

Your opinion is sought as to : 

|. Whether the council can proceed against A, B or C to secure 
abatement of any statutory nuisance and, if so, who should be 
defendants to proceedings ; 

2. Whether this single drain is a sewer vested in the council under 
s. 20 of the Public Health Act, 1936. If so 

(a) does the easement to discharge on to C’s land also vest in 
the council, and 

(6) does s. 24 of the Public Health Act, 1936, apply to this 
single drain by virtue of subs. (4) (@) of that section ? A. NARDIC. 


Answer 

1. The facts do not show that A or B is the person by whose act, 
default, or sufferance the nuisance arises or continues. The case 
against C might be stronger, since he did stop the drain, but even 
this was not the direct cause of the present nuisance. Moreover, if 
he set up a claim of right (cp. Charles v. Finchley Local Board (1883) 
47 J.P. 791) the council might be involved in a costly controversy 
with an uncertain result. We doubt, in short, whether proceedings 
inder ss. 92 ef seq. are worth while. 

2. We think so, with the benefit of the easement for what this is 
worth, which may not be much, in view of s. 30 and of the suggested 
limit upon quantity. The answer to (5) is that the single drain did 
not discharge to a public sewer, and therefore s. 19 of the Act of 1890 
did not apply. It follows that the words in s. 24 (4) (a) of the Act of 
1936, which refer to s. 19 of the old Act, do not pick up this drain 
and thus s. 24 is not available. 

3. We are not asked about alternatives. On the information given, 
we think the only satisfactory course is to use s. 39 against A. It does 
not follow that his earth closet must be abolished. If this is adequate, 
the problem is drainage of surface and slop water only. 








HEN people come to a solicitor for advice, it is usually 

because they are in some sort of tangle. Some are perplexed 

by intricacies of civil law . . . others may be ‘ tangled’ with 
the police. Quite often, as you will know from experience, these 
people are tangled within themselves as well. And, much as you 
may want to help, there are limits to what a solicitor can do 
in such cases. 
However difficult the situation, The Salvation Army can be relied 
upon to find some way of helping. So do not hesitate to call 
upon The Army in any human emergency. And please remember 
that a donation or bequest to The Salvation Army is support 
for Christianity in decisive, daily action. General Wilfred 
Kitching, 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Conid.) 


Cr OF BRADFORD 


Justices’ Clerk's Office 
Appointment of Third Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Third Assistant in the office of the 
Clerk to the Justices for this City. 

Applicants must have a good general 
experience of magisterial law and practice and 
be able, without supervision, to take a court 
daily (four courts sit daily). 

The salary will be within the range £675 « £30— 
£825 and will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. This will be subject 
to adjustment so soon as an Award is made in 
respect of Justices’ Clerk's Assistants. 

The appointment will be superannuable and 
will be subject to one month's notice on either 
side. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, must reach the undersigned not 
later than February 28, 1955 

FRANK OWENS, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee. 
The Town Hall, Bradford. 


ESTEVEN (LINCOLNSHIRE) 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Clerk to the Justices, Sleaford 
Division 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
qualified under s. 20 of the Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1949, for the part-time appointment 
of Clerk to the Justices for the Sleaford Petty 
Sessional Division. Salary £650 x £50 — £800 
The appointment will be superannuable and 
subject to a medical examination. Clerical 
assistance will be provided 

Full details of the appointment can be 
obtained from the undersigned to whom appli- 
cations, giving age and qualifications and the 
names of two referees, should be sent so as to 
be received not later than February 25, 1955 

J. E. BLOW, 
Clerk of the Committee 

County Offices, 

Sleaford, Lincs. 
February 7, 1955. 


GHREwssBt RY BOROUGH 
AND 


MID-SHROPSHIRE PETTY 
SESSIONAL DIVISION 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
who have completed their Nationa! Service for 
the post of assistant (male) to the Clerk to the 
Shrewsbury Borough and Mid-Shropshire 
Justices. Commencing salary according to age 
and experience within one of the following 
scales, namely No previous experience 
£245—£470 per annum: with suitable previ- 
ous exporience—-£495—£540 per annum. Pre- 
vious experience desirable but not essentia 
Knowledg: of shorthand and typing essential! 
The post is supsrannuabic, subject to medical 
examination and one month's notice on either 
side Applications, stating age, education 
qualifications and experience, together with 
three testimonials, to G. C. Godber, Cierk to 
the Magistrates’ Courts Committee, Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury. by March 5, 1955 


ANCASHIRE No. 6 COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 


Apointment of Female Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Female Probation 
Officer. 

Applicants must not be less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age except in the case 
of a serving Probation Officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those rules. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medica! examination for the purpose of 
superannuation. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications, and experience, together with 
not more than two recent testimonials, and 
stating whether able or willing to learn to 
drive a motor car, must reach the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, February 26, 1955. 


J. FREER, 
Secretary to the Probation Committee. 
The Butts, 
Rochdale, Lancs. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BURTON 
UPON TRENT 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor in the Town Clerk's 
Office at a salary of £780 per annum, rising 
by £30 per annum to £900 per annum. 

The appointment will be terminable by one 
calendar month’s written notice on either side at 
any time and will be subject to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service and the Local 
Government Superannuation Acts, 
1953, and the successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination by 
the Medica! Officer of Health. 

Housing accommodation available for suc- 
cessful candidate if required. 

Applications endorsed “Assistant Solicitor,” 
stating age, particulars of present and previous 
appointments, education, qualifications and 
general experience, together with the names 
and addresses of three referees, must reach the 
undersigned not later than February 22, 1955. 

Canvassing will disqualify 


H. BAILEY CHAPMAN, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
Burton upon Trent 
February 11, 1955 


BRorot GH OF BEXHILL 
Temporary Conveyancing and General Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Conveyancing and General Clerk fora 
period expected to be not less than two years, 
at a salary within the range of Grade A.P.T. 
Il (£560—£640). Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of two referees, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 
March 9, 1955 
EDWARD SMITH, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hal 
Bexhill, 


SUSSEX. 


1937 to | 


ARWICKSHIRE COMBINED AREA 
PROBATION COMMITTEE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male Probation Officer. 
Applicants must be not less than 23 nor more 
than 40 years of age, except in the case of 
whole-time serving officers. The appointment 
will be subject to the Probation Rules, 1951-54, 
and the salary in accordance with the pre- 
scribed scales. The successful applicant will 
be required to pass a medical examination and 
to reside in the Nuneaton area. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
undersigned, must be received not later than 
Wednesday, March 9, 1955. 


L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
Shire Hali, 
Warwick. 
Borcucn OF SOLIHULL 
Town Clerk’s Office 


Appointment of Junior Legal Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary in accordance with the 
Clerical Division (£495 rising to £545 per 
annum). The person appointed will be 
required to undertake duties in connexion with 
the Local Land Charges Register and to assist 
generally in the conveyancing section of the 
office. 

Solihull is a progressive and rapidly de- 
veloping Borough and the post will offer 
opportunities of first-class experience. 

In an appropriate case the Council will assist 
in the provision of housing accommodation. 

Previous local government experience is not 
essential. 

Applications, giving full particulars, with the 
names and addresses of two referees, should 
reach me not later than Saturday, February 25, 
1955. 

MELL, 
Town Clerk. 


MAURICE 


Council House 


Cour BOROUGH OF EASTBOURNE 


Appointment of First Assistant to the Clerk 
to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary of £700—£800 per 
annum, according to experience and ability, 
and subject to review when Nationa! Scales 
for Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants have been 
fixed. Candidates must be efficient shorthand- 
typists, and thoroughly experienced in all the 
duties of a Justices’ Clerk's Office. including 
the taking of Depositions and shorthand notes 
of evidence, conducting Courts, and acting 
in the absence of the Justices’ Clerk. The 
post is superannuable and the successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. Appications, in Candidates 
own handwriting, and accompanied by copiesof 
three recent testimonials, should be addressed 
to the undersigned not later than March 21, 
1955 
H. ODELL, 

Clerk to the Justices 

Justices’ Clerk's Office, 
Town Hall, 
Eastbourne. 





JUSTICE OF THE 


Co NTY OF RADNOR 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor at a salary in 
accordance with the current National Joint 
Council Scale dependent upon experience. 

Conveyancing essential and local government 
experience will be an advantage. The post is 
superannuable 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and the names and addresses of 
two persons to whom reference may be made, 
must reach the undersigned not later than 
February 25, 1955 

PHILIP PARKER, 

Clerk of the Council 


County Hall, 
Liandrindod Wells 


ITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY OF 
LINCOLN 


Appointment of Senior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
to be fixed, according to 
experience, within A.P.T. Grade VI (£860 
£35—£1,000 per annum) of the National 
Salary Scales. Applicants must possess good 
experience in conveyancing and advocacy and 
some local government experience ts essential 

The appointment ts subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Acts 
1937 to 1953, and the successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination 
Housing accommodation ts available 

Further particulars of the appointment may 
be obtained from me, and applications stating 
age, qualifications, experience and the names 
and addresses of three persons to whom refer- 
ence can be made must reach me not later than 
March 9, 1955 

Canvassing directly or 
qualify 


ment at a Salary 


indirectly will dis- 
J. HARPER SMITH, 
Town Clerk 
Town Clerk's Office 
Lincoln 
February 15, 1955 


HAMPSHIRE COMBINED PROBATION 
AREA 


Appointment of a Full-time Female Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
who have had experience and/or training as 
Probation Officers for the appointment of a 
full-time Female Probation Officer for the 
above area. Candidates must be not less than 
23 nor more than 40 years of age (except in 
the case of serving officers). 

The appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules and the 
salary will be subject to superannuation 
deductions 

Applications, giving particulars of age 
education, present salary, qualifications and 
experience, with the names and addresses of 
not more than three persons to whom reference 
may be made, should be submitted to the under- 
signed not later than March 19, 1955. Canvass- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, will be a 


disqualification. 
G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 
The Castle, 
Winchester 
February 15, 1955. 


PEACE AND LOCAL 


GO 


Amended Advertisemeni 


AMPSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 

Christchurch Petty S« Division 

Male Ass 


sional 
tant 


APPLICATIONS are 
ment of a whole-time e assistant in the 
Justices’ Clerk's office ristchurch. Appli- 
cants must have exper in general magis- 
terial work and acce Shorthand and 
ability to take depos S$ on a typewriter 
desirable. Present sa according to scale 
£495 to £545. Post is annuable 

Applications in Ow! writing stating age 
qualifications and exp ce with the names 
and addresses of three ees to be sent to the 
Clerk to the Justices, 48h High Street, Lyming- 
ton, not later than Ma ?, 1985 


G WHEATLEY 


k of the Committee 


ed for the appoint- 


The Castle, 
Winchester 


Boro GH OF 


solicitor 


ACTON 
Assistant 

APPLICATIONS are ted for this appoint- 
ment on the salary sca’ £690. £30 £900 a 
year (together with the appropriate London 
“Weighting ™) accord to the qualifications 
and experience of the | on appointed 

Previous local gov rent 
able but not essentia 

A copy of the tern f appointment and of 
the form of applicat nay be obtained by 
sending me an addre 1 foolscap envelope 
The last day for delivery of applications is 
March I1, 1955 

Canvassing will d 


service is desir- 


H LOCKYER 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Acton, W.3 
February 18, 1955 


Boro GH OF EALING 


ASSISTANT SHOPS ACT INSPECTOR 
required. Salary in accordance with Grade 
A.P.T. Il (£560—£640 per annum, plus 
London Weighting). N.J.C. service conditions 
Particulars from Town Clerk, Ealing, W.5 
Closing date March 14, 1955 





Anglo Soviet Law Association 
Lectures on 


SOVIET LAW 


ROYAL SCOTTISH CORPORATION 


Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Tuesday, February 22nd, 7.0 p.m. 
THE 
PROCURATOR - GENERAL’S 
OFFICE 
D. N. Pritt, Q.C. 

Chair: Lord Chorley 
Admission 1/6 


RNMENT REVIEW, 


FEBRUARY 19, 1955 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945 


PARKINSON & CO... East Boldon, Co 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301 Available day 
and night 


APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON MAGISTRATES’ COURTS Com- 
mittee invite applications for the post of 
GENERAL CLERK (MALE) at the Hamp 
stead Magistrates’ Court. Previous experience 
in Justices’ Clerk's O@ice not necessary but 
shorthand and typewriting essential. Salary 
£416-—£597 per annum, according to age and 
experience Appointment superannuable and 
subject to medical examination Written 
applications with copies of two testimonia 

to Clerk to the Justices, Downshire Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


KENSINGTON 
Salary £710 p.a 
with two years’ 


ROYAL BOROUGH Ol 
require Assistant Solicitor 
£930 p.a. Minimum Salary 
legal experience from date of admission £800 
p.a. Previous L.G. service not essential. No 
housing provided. Applications, stating age 
date of admission, academic qualifications 
if any, experience, etc., with names of tw« 
referees to reach the Town Clerk, Town Hal! 
Kensington, W.8 by February 28, 1955 





EASIBIND READING CASES 


A limited number of Easibind Reading 
Cases have now been received from the 
manufacturers, and orders for the same 
can now be accepted. 
Subscribers will find the Easibind 
Reading Case useful for three reasons : 
1. They keep right up-to-date in book 
form all the issues published as they 
are published. 


They are exceptionally easy to handle, 
the insertion of each week's issue 
being a matter of moments. 


They keep copies in good condition, 
and prevent their being lost. 


Price : 12s. 6d. each, plus Is. 3d. for 
postage and packing. 


Orders, stating whether cases for Paper or 
Reports are required, should be sent to : 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE LANCASHIRE—(Contd MIDDLESEX 


CHESTER—HARPER. WEBB & CO. Chartered Surveyors, BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- HOUNSLOW.—ROPER. SON 5 CHAPMAN, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Te! 20685. BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc, 162 High Screet Tel 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, HOU 1184 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567 
CORNWALL POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT. WHITE, SON & Pil 
- ; , LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, S8 High Street. Tel 3888 ~ 
FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Faimou (Charlies F. Reid. Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Tel.: 189 and 1308 Liverpool, 2. Tel. Centra! 3068. Chartered Surveyors 
aumees Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
GEO. H. EOWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq . 
AXMINSTER—ARNOLD | BALDOCK.8 Sc. A.RILC.S Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) ODT TIES OCANS—-KINSSTON 8 PARTNERS 
= DO c Cc. veyors. Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and ‘ndus- 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent. Shute MANCHESTER.—EODWARD RUSHTON, SON & trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel 45290 
Axminster. Tel. 2388 KENYON, 12 York Screet. Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral , 
EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. F.A!, 8 Queen 1937. Telegrams Russoken RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
6937 and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel 53! 2 
Sereet, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tei. 59378 
LEICESTERSHIRE 9 Norfolk Row. Sheffield Tel 25206 9! Bridge 
EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL Street. Worksop Tel. 2654 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.- 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth MONTAGUE TURNOR, FALPA. F.V1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Survervor and Valuer. 27, Belvoir Street, SURREY 
Leicester. (Tel 65244-5 
ESSEX CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).- 
ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered LONDON AND SUBURBS SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade. — 
Cranbrook Rd. iiford Est. 1884 Tel iLFord 220! CSHER.— WwW.) BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
(3 lines) GER. S85 « 3 BRI 7866 Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher 
SHAWS * Tel. 12 And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C i Tel 
(EAL) LTO Chancery 5957 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE GUILDFORD. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. High Screet 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOssS & “ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE.,W | Tel. 62927/8 
CHAMBERS. F.R.L.C.S.. FAL, Market Place, Cirencester end ot 151 DULWICH ROAD, S$ E.24 OXTED.—PAYNE & CO., Surveyors. Veluers and 


(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks Aactlonsers. Station Read West, Oured Tel 870/1 
J. HW. SHAW, PP.C1A., FALPA., FV and at East Grinstead, Sussex 7 














HERT RDSHIRE ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO.. Chartered Surveyors 
BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL. 13/15 Lloyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel SUSSEX 
ee Tas Sar eee Caaee = BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST 
DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. Chartered Surveyors, Land RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, FALPA., Auctioneer, 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles tt Street, St Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
KENT James's Square. London, $.W.1. WHitehall 3911 Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 


Al cS h ton 
BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & samme. mn 6 CO. 0F BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.DS STILES & CO..Charcered 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old » ELL CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
e. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent H. C. WILSON & CO.. 5i Maida Vale. W.9 Est. 1853 101 Western Road, Brighton! Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines) 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Rocd. Bromiey Tel. Cunn. 611! (4 fines) sain 7 And at London 


RAV. 0185/7 
WARD SAUNDERS & CO. Auctioneers, Surveyors, WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices at Valuers, Estate Agents. 298 Upper Street, London, South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines. 
3 Market Square, Dover; |! Queen Street, Deal: 4 Se r And Bo. & Pulbo hav (Hi 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 N.! el. CANonbury 2487/8/9 EE ee Se anne BUSES (omen. 
CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO... Markham House, | 38a 
Kings Road, $.W.3 Tel. KNightsbridge 445! Also 


LANCASHIRE in Sloane Street, S.W.!. Tel. SLOane 1891 WARWICKSHIRE 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.LOWDEN & POSTLE AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & F.A\., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents 

THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors Est. 1869 Co , Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 725 Green Lanes Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham Tel 
18-24 Cornwallis Street. Tel. Barrow 364 N.2!. LAB. 1137 Head Office 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2 MiDiand 6811/2 





YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


For Orphans of Merchant Seamen 


Since its foundatior 1827, severa sand « 


of Merchant Seamen 
set up in life 

at the scl 
joringe ¢) 
The ssured 
New subscr bers 
Please show your ¢ 
sending donations 
THE ROYAL MEI 
Mary Axe, | 


RCHANT NA 


¢ Royal Merchant Na Kear 1 


THE ROYAL MERCHANT NAVY SCHOOL 
BEARWOOD . WOKINGHAM ; BERKSHIRE 


rmeriy The Royal Merchant Seamen's Orphonoge 
ALSO AT COLLINGTON AVENUE, BEXHILL 
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